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THROUGH THE 


When is a lie not a lie? When spoken by any 
member of the National Government. 


When is the Truth not the Truth? When con- 
tradicted by the National Government. 
* * 


It is surely unique in the history, not indeed of 
our own country, but of any country in the world, 
that those who govern should work in diametrical 
opposition to its welfare. It has been left to this 
country to produce this freak of nature. 

** 


The following Notes reflect the opinions of other 
papers coinciding with the views of the “‘ Saturday 
Review.” 


Never | 
The Toast of King George is drunk with 
enthusiasm in Moscow. In U.S.S.R. “‘ Com- 
rades, the King of England!’ In England, 
soon perhaps, ‘‘ Gentlemen, Lenin! ”’ 


These remarkable and nauseous words adorn the 
opening of a leading article in that notorious 
Socialist-Communist weekly The New Statesman 
and Nation, which welcomes what it calls ‘‘ the 
creation of a sensible understanding between this 
country and Soviet Russia.’’ Most Britons read 
with disgust of the hypocrisy which made possible 
the drinking of the toast of the King of England 
in Moscow by men who— or whose openly lauded 
predecessors—were responsible for the slaying of 
the King’s kin and for the destruction and perse- 
cution of that Faith of which the King is the 
Defender. 


All Britons will read with disgust and with anger 


LOOKING GLASS 


the suggestion that at any time in this country 
there would be tolerated, by any save traitors and 
disruptionists, the toast of Lenin. 
** 
The Arch-Criminal 
Lenin the man was the arch-criminal of history. 


Before his bloody deeds, his mass murders, his 
ruthless tyranny, the crimes of Nero, Tiberius, 
Caligula pale to insignificance. The memory of 
the atrocities of Cesar Borgia grow almost sweet in 
comparison with the memory of the evil which this 
heartless, conscienceless slaughterer of innocent 
men and women let loose upon the world. 


This homicidal megalomaniac who by his acts 
boasted himself the Anti-Christ was as a man the 
embodiment of all which the traditions, the religion, 
and the morals of the English have taught them to 
hate with a righteous loathing. 


Lenin the symbol is the gravest menace which 


the culture and civilisation of our race has ever 
faced. If there is one certainty in the public life of 
_this nation it is this—that those who aspire to ally 
themselves with the murder and outrage upon 
which Soviet Russia was reared will incur a 
retribution from which there will be no escape or 


recovery. —Sunday Dispatch. 
** 


Our Enemies 

Russia still wishes this country ill; it is pledged 
by the Communist creed to work us ill. Moscow 
and London have not a single ideal or a single 
interest in common. The men who rule Russia 
have tirelessly announced that Britain is the arch- 
enemy which must be destroyed if Communism is 


to survive, —Evening News. 
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That Dangerous Neighbour 


There has appeared in the Press very serious 
news regarding the virtual formation of a Soviet 
Russian protectorate over Chinese Turkistan, 
which should give our mandarins some cause for 
reflection. Chinese Turkistan, or Sinkiang, is 
circled by Mongolia, more or less to the east, Tibet 
to the south, India to the south-west, and Russian 
Turkistan to the west and north. It will be 
gathered that by her penetration of Chinese 
Turkistan the Soviet Government comes right up to 
the Indian boundary, and the way will be open for 
the employment of all those underground intrigues 
which have brought about the present appalling 
anarchy in China itself. 


The blow given to Soviet ambitions by the 
Japanese when they secured the independence of 
Manchukuo was certainly a serious one, but this 
new development on the borders of India will more 
than balance the loss in the north. Soviet Russia 
is the worst sort of neighbour any country could 
have, but it can be taken for certain that when our 
Ministers in Moscow, this is a subject which was 
not discussed. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has too 
great a regard for the ruffians at Moscow ever to 
consent to any sternness being introduced into our 
dealings with them. —The Patriot. 


* * 
* 


Conservatism Deposed 

In the present House of Commons there are 461 
Conservatives, 35 National Liberals, and 18 
National Socialists. At the General Election in 
1931 the Conservatives received 11,926,000 votes, 
while the National Liberals secured 809,000, and 
the National Socialists 343,000 votes. It is 
obvious then that to remedy the débacle, the pro- 
duct of the two years’ Socialist Government under 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the country turned to 
the Conservatives to save it, showing its disgust 
for the Socialist policy by reducing, from 276 to 
52, that party’s representation in the House. 


It is necessary to bear these figures in mind in 
connection with the National Publicity Bureau 
propaganda which is to have a Conservative, a 
Liberal and a Socialist equally in control. Under 
this Bureau the country is to be educated for the 
next General Election, and it is already being 
argued that the Socialist and Liberal ingredients in 
the present National Government are so important 
that Conservative policy must be buried out of 
sight in order to secure their co-operation. The 
figures above do not bear out this contention. 


** 
* 


The Confidence Trick 


If the next election were fought out on the basis of 
Conservatism versus Socialism, the National 
Socialists would be incapable of returning a 
member of their own, and if their supporters went 
boldly into the camp of Sir Stafford Cripps— 
assuming he would have them—their secession 


would do no harm to the Conservative cause. As 
against this loss of a few score thousand of votes 
the Conservatives could fight as a united Party, 
instead of being split, as recent by-elections have 
shown is likely to be the case, by the call for 
heeding the susceptibilities of the Socialist and 
Liberals. 


Only six weeks ago Mr. Baldwin was giving Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s constituents the benefit of his view 
that the Conservative Party alone could not win 
a clear majority in the United Kingdom, and the 
natural development of such weak-knees is to seek 
the aid of Socialist crutches. But it will still be a 
sick Party which will be thus supported. If Mr. 
Baldwin had had more of the leader in him he 
would have sought to find out what was the cause 
of this weakness, and in his investigations he 
could have hardly failed to find that it is just the 
pandering to Socialism which is splitting the 
Conservative Party. —The Patriot. 


* * 
* 


Socialism for the Simple 


It is a pity that we do not have more frequently 
such debates as took place in the House of Lords 
on the fundamental differences between Capitalism 
and Socialism, and the result was a complete 
vindication of the Capitalist system and an ex- 
posure of the hollowness of the case for Socialism. 
The debate arose on a motion by Lord Sanderson, 
the Socialist Peer, which declared that in view of 
the failure of the Capitalist system, it should be 
superseded by an industrial and social order based 
on the public ownership and democratic control of 
the instruments of production and distribution. 


The champions of the Socialist case evidently 
thought the occasion was one for the use of the 
soft pedal. Lord Sanderson himself explained 
that the discussion would be concerned with 
Socialism, pure and simple, but those who could 
be deceived by Lord Sanderson’s presentation of 
Socialism would indeed be simple. 

Information.” 


* * 
* 


No Mention of Sir Stafford Cripps 

He drew a pretty and sentimental picture, well 
adapted for the use of Sunday Schools. Indeed, 
as Lord Crewe said, as a method of passing 
eternity it would be rather wanting in variety and 
incident. But it had some serious omissions. Lord 
Londonderry pointed out that in the whole course 
of the debate no Socialist had mentioned the name 
of Sir Stafford Cripps, though the “‘ crisis ’’ with 
which he is identified was frequently mentioned. 


Lord Allen of Hurtwood, another Socialist of the 
idealist type, lamented that during the past dozen 
years the kind of Socialism preached by the 
Socialist Party had degenerated into a creed of 
envy and anger, and was creating a feeling of 
general apprehension. That is perfectly true. The 
Socialist plans for nationalising the banks and 
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industries, Mr. Morrison’s threat that they will 
make ‘‘a clean sweep’”’ of investments, their 
intention to govern without Parliament, to staff 
the banks, industries and all Government services 
with Socialists only, and the use they propose to 
make of public money to bribe masses of the neople 
into supporting them in these projects, were 
entirely absent from the speeches of the Socialist 
Peers. 


Yet that is the type of Socialism with which the 
country is concerned and not the humanitarian type 
preached by Lord Sanderson and Lord Allen. It 
is the type of Socialism manifested in menacing 
demonstrations against the Means Test, the type 
which is inspired by motives of hate and envy, and 
the hope of plunder that we have to meet and 
defeat. 


Wealth is also being distributed by taxation. 
The whole of the direct taxes, income tax, super- 
tax, and death duties is paid by 3} million people. 


Another means of re-distributing the nation’s 
wealth is by the social services, through which 
nearly £500,000,000 a year is divided among the 
working class. 


Indeed, as Lord Mount Temple pointed out, it 
has been calculated that if all private property were 
taken over by the State, a family of four, after the 
transfer was made, would have a net amount of 
5s. a week, or ls. 3d. each, to add to their income. 
Is it worth while abolishing the Capitalist system 
for the price of a cinema seat ? 

—‘* Information.” 


* * 
* 


Equality of Remuneration 


By means of taxation and by a widespread 
system of social services we have gone far under 
Capitalism to bring about a more equal distribu- 
tion of the national wealth. Lord Sanderson, 
however, desires to bring about complete equality. 


‘* What we should have to do,” he said, 
‘* would be to give every family its equal share 
of the national income. . . . There would be 
equal opportunities for education, equal rights 
to the good things of life generally.” 


Whatever might be our contribution to the 
national wealth, we would all get the same amount 
out of it; the lazy, the drunken, the stupid, the 
shiftless, would get the same rate of remuneration 
as the industrious, the able and the sober; the 
labourer would get as much as the foreman, the 
mechanic as much as the manager, the dustman as 
much as the doctor, and so on through the whole 
range of our social and industrial life. Lord 
Sanderson does not seem to know that this equality 
of remuneration was tried in Russia, and that it 
was quickly abandoned. ‘‘ Equality of wages ”’ 
is now laughed at in Socialist Russia as a silly 


bourgeois superstition. —* Information.” 


Pacifists and War Medal Ribbon 


An announcement appears that the Albert Hall 
is to be decorated with British war medal ribbon on 
the Jubilee celebration of the Empire Officers’ 
Guild. In 1932, 900,000 yards of war medal ribbon 
were sold by the present pacifist Government under 
the excuse of economy ; and this at a time when we 
shouldered a greatly increased expenditure on the 
Geneva ‘‘ League of Nations,’’ with its 1,100 
officials, while £106,000 was squandered over the 
six weeks’ fiasco of the 1933 Economic Conference. 
The sale of British war medal ribbon was part of 
an economy effected by closing down the Royal 
Army Clothing Factory, to which pacifists have 
always shown strong hostility, because of its manu- 
facture of bright uniforms for the British Army 
“as tending to foster militarism.’’ A saving of 
£22,000 was made by taking away the livelihood of 
about 750 women. The meanness of this pacifist 


economy was denounced at the time by a Socialist 
M.P. 


Major Attlee. ‘‘ They are the daughters and widows 
of dead soldiers. There are the cases of three and 
four sisters working there. They are all to be thrown 
out. . . . The Hon. Member said that Pimlico was in 
his constituency. Well, sweated tailoring is in mine. 
. . « It is not easy for women who have been working 
forty years in that factory to get another job.”— 
(Parliamentary Debates, 8 March, 1932.) 


—The Patriot. 
* * 
* 


The Jubilee Procession 


Each of the Dominion Prime Ministers is to ride 
in a separate coach. 


Why should not each of the visiting Premiers 
be escorted by a squadron of cavalry belonging to 
his own land? It would not be necessary to have 
more than twenty or thirty in each squadron, and 
there must be many ex-cavalry officers from all the 
Dominions living here in London or coming over 
for the Jubilee who would be delighted to volunteer 
for this cause. 


The Agent-General for each Dominion would 
not have the slightest difficulty in finding recruits. 
Thus each part of the Empire would feel it was 
taking part in this historic event. 


—Sunday Dispatch. 


* * 
* 


Beer is Best 

This is the 400th anniversary of England’s 
brewing industry. 

Beer is a keen stimulant. 


From the days of Elizabeth to the days of 
George III it was the staple drink of Englishmen 
at breakfast, lunch and supper. 


Its reign coincided with our greatest creative 
work, our keenest wits, our brightest talkers. 


—Sunday Express, 
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SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 


Ramsay MacDonald has gone to Stresa, 
And everybody is asking why, 
For he isn’t a man who willingly plays a 
Conspicuous part in the public eye; 
In fact there was never, as all aver, 
A more retiring Prime Minister. 


Ramsay MacDonald has come to the surface, 
Causing a stir that is quite profound, 
For it mostly appears, when trouble shows her face, 
That Ramsay MacDonald has gone to ground, 
And is urging his colleagues to keep up their peckers, 
From the mouth of the Lossie or maybe Chequers. 


But Ramsay is fond of a bit of travel, 
So out he comes, like a snake in Spring, 
And who is better equipped to unravel 
The kinks from which Europe is suffering, 
And save it from being a total loss, 
Than a Sovieteer turned Tory boss? 


Ramsay MacDonald has gone to Stresa— 
The doctor says he can bear the strain— 
With word from the Bolshies, the lads whose ways are 
Dark and whose tricks are extremely plain, 
As Ramsay very well ought to know, 
For he tried on some of them long ago. 


It’s rather a pity we couldn’t send Eden, 
But he, poor soul, went looping the loop 
In a howling gale, and it’s rest he’s needin’, 
Or was something wrong with the Soviet soup ? 
Still, all that’s in sight is a pleasant chat, 
And Ramsay MacDonald’s the lad for that. 


Besides, there’s Simon, Sir John the Fearful, 
Who'll give them the low-down on Germany. 
I doubt he’ll remember a tenth of the earful 
That Hitler uncorked, but he means to try. 
And if he forgets ’twill be no great bother, 
For Ramsay MacDonald will spill them another. 


Ramsay MacDonald has gone to Stresa, 
And Mussolini will say to Laval : 
‘* By the holy slippers of St. Theresa, 
Does it take a Socialist-Liberal 
Team to present us with Britain’s views? 
Has England gone goofy? Well that is news! 


‘* These are the chaps that kept Europe guessing 
When trouble was brewing in 1914. 
Peace will be scuppered if they come messing, 
And playing the meddlesome go-between.”’ 
‘* Our views precisely,” the French will say, 
‘* But how can we get them to stay away? ”’ 


Ramsay MacDonald has gone to Stresa, 
And what do you think will he do there? 
Row on the lake in his old school blazer 
And sniff the salubrious mountain air, 
And maybe sign up a pact or two 
That will make war certain for me and you. . 


HAMADRYAD, 
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By Kim 


HE British nation having always been 
accustomed in the past to leaders who were 
loyal gentlemen who loved England 

and put the welfare and safety of their country first 
are slow to believe that men in such exalted posi- 
tions could so neglect their duty. It takes some 
time for matters of national import to sink in even 
when they are of a major character. With the 
Jubilee celebrations of our beloved King and Queen 
on the eve of being observed, no one wants the 
nation to be clouded by thoughts or apprehensions 
of the future, but we who think of these matters 
seriously are very greatly troubled. 

The British character, which is generally cheerful 
and sanguine, faces insurmountable obstacles with 
the same happy optimism which so marvellously 
distinguished them in the last war. Perhaps it 
would be more true to say we ignore obstacles until 
we are up against them. No nation less understands 
foreign complications which strike at the very 
heart of our existence—simply because we expect 
and have a right to expect that the men who are 
paid huge salaries to look after our safety and wel- 
fare— will do what we so generously pay them to 
do—and we cannot realise that we are being 
deceived and bilked. No doubt this is due to our 
having had in the past splendid patriots whom we 
could trust at our head—instead of the shrunken 
creatures that now sit in the seats of the mighty. 


The shuffling undignified peregrinations of Sir 
John Simon and Mr. Anthony Eden to the various 
capitals of Europe have made us look like mud in 
the eyes of those who know the dire effects of the 
‘‘ National ’’ Government’s policy of disarming. 
To readers of the Saturday Review it is, of 
course, no new thing. Lady Houston, whose 
public spirit, intuition and knowledge of events are 
rare, has conducted this journal at great 
expense and, what is far more important, with a 
great drain on her health, INORDER TO TELL 
THE NATION THE TRUTH. _ She has ex- 
perienced considerable difficulties in doing so, for 
there are powerful forces arrayed against her by 
those who fear the Truth more than anything. 


But they have been forced at last to admit 
what we have been asserting for years past— 
that Great Britain is quite incapable of defending 
herself if war breaks out. Sir John Simon must 
have had his eyes wide open to Germany’s coming 
armed ascendancy LONG AGO. Otherwise it 
suggests that our Secret Service, once the most 
efficient in Europe, was also sacrificed and 
tampered with when we were made to surrender 
our military, naval and air supremacy after the 
War—but as we in the Saturday Review knew 


what was going on—we do not believe that Sir 
John Simon was ignorant. When he was 
questioned in the House last week he admitted Herr 
Hitler had candidly informed him that Germany 
had already attained her Air parity with ourselves 
(will he please explain why Lady Houston’s offer 
to give £200,000 for the air defence of London was 
not accepted ?). But this was only a vestige of the 
truth, for Herr Hitler was adhering solely to the 
strict military sense. Actually, by her concentra- 
tion on the civil side of aviation, adaptable for war, 
Germany is far and away the most powerful nation 
in Europe—in personnel, machines, and manufac- 
turing power, all of which have been most wickedly 
neglected. Not only have we neglected civil 
aviation, BUT THE GOVERNMENT PLACED 
EVERY RESTRICTION IN ITS WAY TO 
DISCOURAGE AND REPRESS IT. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald refused to allow us to 
enter for the Schneider Trophy until Lady Houston 
herself financed it. Hitherto our Ministers, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Stanley Baldwin, 
have fooled and lulled the people’s fears. They 
have talked about ‘‘ scaremongers,’’ and on three 
occasions they have pledged us to create real parity 
with the strongest nation in Europe, never having 
had the slightest intention of doing this. 


They have deluded the nation, but we are not 
going to believe they were deluded themselves. But 
this charge of wilfully neglecting the defences of 
the nation need not emanate from us. Let Mr. 
Garvin of the Observer be cited—Mr. Garvin, 
for so long the fan of the National Govern- 
ment and all its works, including the League of 
Nations and all the Disarmament Conferences now 
seen to have been abortive throughout. Mr. 
Garvin accuses the Government of a ‘‘ REMARK- 
ABLE DELUSION ”’ regarding relative air 
strength and shows that it is now impossible 
for us to create real parity with Germany. 
In other words, the National Government 
have deliberately and carefully placed the nation 
into a state of dangerous inferiority and peril. 


Mr. Garvin says our position as regards national 
defence is “MUCH MORE UNSATISFAC- 
TORY” than it has ever been before. We are 
sworn on paper to defend France and Belgium 
against aggression, but we do not possess anything 
like the degree of anyair-power to defend ourselves. 
We are so hopelessly weak that the real question is 
not whether we should stand by France but whether 
she would stand by us, and he adds ominously : 
“IT IS NOT SHE WHO POSSESSES MOST 
OF THE FORMER GERMAN COLONIES.” 
AND ONE FINAL QUOTATION FROM 
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MR. GARVIN SHOULD BE MADE. _ HE 
SAYS OUR ‘ONE-SIDED DISARMA- 
MENT” BEGAN AFTER THE WAR 
WITH THE SACRIFICE OF OUR AIR 
SUPREMACY, “ one of the hughest blunders in 
all history,” and he is right. 

These are serious words, the more so in view of 
their source. Mr. Garvin is in close contact with 
most important politicians and, having done his 
level best hitherto to support the ‘‘ National ”’ 
Government in all its gyrations, it is all the more 
significant. Does it mean that Sir John Simon told 
a damnable lie last week when he allowed it to be 
thought that at the worst Germany was equal to 
us in the air? Whereas SHE IS INFINITELY 
SUPERIOR, so much so that there is no chance 
of catching up with her for years, even if the 
Government voted large sums for air defence 
to-morrow—which they have no intention of doing. 

Does it mean that Mr. Baldwin has lulled the 
nation to sleep by false declarations and that Lord 
Hailsham, Secretary of State for War, Lord 
Londonderry, Minister for Air, and Sir Philip 
Sassoon, Under-Secretary of State for Air—being 
honest men—have all been fooled? ? 

Again, if I may enlist once more the 
TRUTH (now forbidden to be used in this 
journal) it is becoming daily more apparent to 
everyone that our Air disarmament and the drag- 
ging down of the Navy and Army was not a 
‘* blunder ”’ but a well-thought-out betrayal. There 
is no shred of evidence that, outside pacifists like 
Lord Marley, Mr. Fenner Brockway and other un- 
important people’ needless to specify, the nation 
has ever approved of disarmament, nor has it even 
been asked. When _ successive Governments 
walked into that booby trap set by the late 
President Wilson, called the League of Nations, 
the nation never had any confidence in it, and it 
scarcely began to function before disarmament was 
broached. From the very beginning the common- 
sense of the British public caused them to realise 


that disarmament and brotherly peace was the 
chimera of a half-crazy American. The mentality 
of these politicians of ours who backed it was 
strangely enough MAINLY THAT OF MEN 
WHO HAD BELITTLED THE EMPIRE 
and in some cases with a record during the War 
scarcely illustrious. The man in the street recog- 
nised plainly enough that if disarmament were 
agreed upon it must be the disarmament of all and 
not only of ourselves when there was no guarantee 
that others would follow. But the man in the 
street, who pays the piper, has never even been 
consulted about the tune, which has been that 
‘‘ Britannia must never rule the waves again.” 

But they pretended they thought to set the world 
the fashion. We, with the greatest and wealthiest 
Empire in the world’s history, have been made 
deliberately to cut down our defences below the 
margin of safety. Again and again have this 
Government been warned, but never have they 
heeded. None so deaf as those who do not want 
to hear ! 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, entirely responsible for 
all this, has gone to Stresa to talk things over with 
Signor Mussolini, M. Flandin, and M. Laval. 
His Moscow friends will no doubt tell him what 
to say—that there is no substitute for peace except 
a mutual pact to prevent aggression, meaning a 
ring round Germany. (And a precious lot of good 
that will be!) Our own newspapers are wobbling 
at sixes and sevens. Lord Beaverbrook, like 
Horatius on the Bridge, proposes to face Europe 
single-handed. Lord Rothermere will have 
nothing to do with Moscow in any event. France 
looks askance at us, for we can only talk and not 
supplement our views with any military resources. 
They will all talk while Herr Hitler and his 
lieutenants, who wish to get Germany on top, con- 
scious of their strength, will go on preparing—and 
who can say them nay? Are we, as Lady Houston 
scornfully said, ALL DEAF, DUMB, BLIND 
AND PARALYTIC ? 


The A.B.C. India 


What it is all about | 
By the Saturday Reviewer 


HE British public must be thoroughly fogged 
by this Indian controversy. ‘‘ The Federal 
system,”’ Responsibility at the Centre,”’ 

‘“* Provincial Autonomy ’’—such long words and 
large phrases are used by the politicians and echo 


in the resounding emptiness. They mean anything 
or nothing. 


If the reader would understand what is intended 
he must try to imagine the real life of India, and 
that is very difficult, because India is so big and 
so complicated. There are so many Indias, that 
it is just as if one were asked to imagine Europe. 


Let us proceed by one or two little pictures. 
Take, for example, the life of a British magistrate 
in one of the bad areas of Bengal. He works with 


a loaded revolver on his table in front of him; he 
sleeps with the weapon by his bedside. If he goes 
out he is guarded by armed police. His wife is 
similarly protected. Yet every now and then some 
assassin breaks through the watch; the sharp crack 
of an automatic and the Englishman falls dead or 
wounded on the straw mat of his office-floor. 
Recently, it may be said, there has been a cessa- 
tion of these crimes, but let not the reader imagine 
that Terrorism has been brought to an end. On 
the contrary, there is good reason to believe that 
the word has gone out to the Terrorist organisa- 
tions to hold their hand and wait until the new 
system of Government is working, until there has 
been an amnesty for prisoners, until the Police 
have been transferred to the control of their 
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enemies, the Congress politicians. Then the time 
will come for what they long have planned—a 
general massacre of the British in Bengal.* 


This brings us to another picture, the Indian 
Police. Altogether there are some two hundred 
thousand of this great force in India, poorly paid, 
yet loyal and keen and proud of their Service, look- 
ing to their handful of British officers with a devo- 
tion wonderful to consider. They are divided in 
small packets over the length and breadth of India. 
They keep order by sheer force of discipline over 
vast hordes of people, and sometimes over seething 
crowds worked up almost to madness by some 
religious quarrel—a calf butchered near a temple 
by a Mohammedan, a Hindu band beating 
tomtoms outside a Mosque. 


They keep order; they hold riot at bay until a 
telegram brings up a regiment in support. They 
are the eyes and the ears of the Army; their Secret 
Service penetrates unobtrusively into the inner 
councils of the Terrorists’ societies. They keep 
watch and ward and India as a result is quiet. 


Common Hate 


Then another picture, the Indian National Con- 
gress. Some hundred thousand of the hungry 
semi-educated intelligentsia, envious, bitter, elo- 
quent, superficially clever, with nothing to lose, 
feeding one another on a common hate. Behind 


them are deeper and more substantial people—a . 


clique of Brahmins of a class which misruled India 
before the British came and have never forgiven us 
for the dispossession, and a clique of Indian 
moneylenders, traders and business men, who will 
not be content until they drive British trade clean 
out of India and exercise the undisputed right of 
exploiting the Indian peasantry—the vast bulk of 
the population. 


Let us remember also that Congress is the only 
organised political party in India; that it has won 
a majority of the elective seats in the Legislatures ; 
that it is filled with ambition to take over the 
Government, and that it hates the officials and the 
police, who stand in the way, with a consuming 
hatred. It is the patron of the Terrorists. 


This enormous and complicated Bill which Sir 
Samuel Hoare is pushing through so sedulously— 
what does it all mean? It simply comes to this, 
that the Police and the Magistracy (as well as 
nearly every part of the British Government in 
India) are to be handed over to a Government 
comprised of Congress politicians. When we 
understand that we understand everything. There 
is little else worth considering in the Bill. 


Why is it being done? There lies a mystery. 
It may be treason or panic or mere folly. Is it 
possible to imagine cowardice fallen so low as to 
propose to hand over the police in order to con- 
ciliate the law breaker? Yet such is the essence of 
the business. Our politicians want to conciliate 
Congress; they have not succeeded, yet they are 


* That this was part of the discovered plans of a recent 
and formidable part of the conspiracy is admitted by Sir 
Samuel Hoare in his memorandum on Terrorism printed 
as an appendix to the Report of the Joint Committee. 


still desperately pressing forward with the measure. 
The police, the courts, the magistracy—they are 
offered to the enemies of all three. 


It was thought useful to say that the Indian 
Civil Service was in favour of this surrender, and 
Mr. Baldwin, the most honest man in the Cabinet, 
said it. After it was said, the Indian Civil Service 
were not allowed to express their opinions before 
the Joint Select Committee. Neither were the 
Police. When a telegram was put in giving the 
views of the Bengal Police, it was not allowed to be 
read and was expunged from the minutes. 


Now it might be fair to say that the I.C.S. and 
the Police, being servants of Government, have 
no right to express opinions on matters of policy. 
But it is manifestly unfair for the politician to mis- 
represent that opinion and then prevent these 
servants from telling the truth. 


The I.C.S. of Bengal, being between the Devil 
and the Deep Sea, between the fear of official 
censure on the one side and of being handed over 
to the Congress and the Terrorists on the other, 
were in rather a desperate position. They stated 
their case and circulated it among themselves as 
the basis of a modest representation to the Secre- 
tary of State. This confidential statement came 
into the hands of the Morning Post which incon- 
tinently published it—thereby showing that the 
truth was not in Mr. Baldwin, and that the I.C.S. 
disliked and distrusted the whole policy of being 
handed over to Congress. It would be strange, 
indeed, were it otherwise. 


Expert at Surrender 


Sir Samuel Hoare was in a fix and in his diffi- 
culty bethought himself of the Governor of Bengal, 
Sir John Anderson. Sir John is an efficient and 
useful Civil Servant. When the surrender of 
Southern Ireland was being pushed through, Sir 
John Anderson was made Permanent Under-Secre- 
tary in Dublin. When the surrender of India was 
to be pushed through, he was made Governor of 
Bengal. He knows nothing of India, but he has 
some practice in surrenders. 


Sir John Anderson dutifully reported to Sir 
Samuel Hoare, and Sir Samuel Hoare to the 
House of Commons, that the secret statement of 
the: Bengal I.C.S. was the work of only three or 
four disgruntled officials—one of the drafts of 
the memorial which had been rejected by the 
Association. 


It is not so. The document in question was 
drawn up by the Committee of the 1.C.S. (Bengal 
branch) Association. It was circulated among 
Members; there were only six dissentients out of 
140 members, and in due course it became the basis 
on which the Memorial was drafted. This is clear 
from internal evidence, and it may be established 
by direct testimony. 


The plain truth is that the Administration of 
India is being handed over as a sacrifice to its 
enemies; it is being dragged to the altar; it is 
crying out desperately, and \the Secretary of State 
is trying to stifle its cries. Will he succeed? 
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Eve in Paris 


UBLIC opinion in France has been chiefly 
concerned with events abroad, and dangers 
to be anticipated. Recently, however, her 

internal policy absorbed attention, grave conditions 
arising to threaten M. Flandin’s Government. His 
speech at Vincennes had made a bad impression, 
reducing his Parliamentary majority; he was 
accused of not seconding General Weygand’s 
efforts to organise instant and adequate National 
Defence, and Parliamentarians speculated as to 
possible successors to the Minister of the Council. 
Laval? He would not leave the Quai d’Orsay for 
the Hotel Matignon. Tardieu? A sick man. Who 
then ? 

M. Flandin’s speech last week relieved anxiety. 


’ He declared the Government had taken military 


measures, necessary credits having been voted for 
these and for aviation. He secured a large vote of 
confidence. 

Meanwhile the Common Front rejoices, for Blois 
has elected the Radical-Socialist Laurens, a 
protégé of M. Chautemps. When the victory was 
announced the ex-Minister, from the steps of the 
Prefecture, addressed the Electors, congratulating 
them upon their action. ‘‘ You have saved the 
Republic,’’ he declared. ‘‘ Your example will be 
followed, and now let us cry ‘Vive la 
République.’ ”’ 

But the crowd cried ‘‘ Vive les Soviets,’ and 
sang l’Internationale. 


% 


ag Senge the official proclamation of Summer 

Time the weather remained dull and chilly, 
but blossoms are appearing. Considering the 
dearth of tourists Paris is fairly full, and dress- 
makers who possess French clientéles are busy 
exhibiting and taking orders. Hard times or not, 
the Parisienne will have good clothes, perfectly cut 
and made, and her simple-looking little frocks 
sometimes cost surprising sums. She has not 
many dresses, and favours black, economic wear 
compared with colours, which require different 
accessories for each toilette. 


% 


5 ae first great subscription ball held for charity 
by the Society ‘‘ On Dansera’’ proved a 
great success. Many charming girls wore white 
and looked demure as Victorian Belles—until they 
turned their backs, which were nude to below the 
waist, according to present fashion. Amongst 
energetic dancers Don Carlos de Bourbon-Orleans 
and his partner, Mlle. de Jaucourt, appeared notice- 
ably graceful. Every one enjoyed the evening, 
politics and “‘ La Crise ’’ being taboo as topics. 
The young Parisians have had little gaieties of 
late, private entertaining being chiefly confined to 


the diplomatic world. 


The Italian Ambassador and Countess Morano 


di Custoza gave a banquet last week in honour of 
the Minister of Marine and Madame Pietri. 
Among the guests were the Swiss Minister and 
Madame Dunand. The Dunands have been in 
Paris since 1917, and the Minister’s wife has made 
many friends who admire her simplicity and charm 
and devotion to good works. Others present were 
M. and Madame Henri-Pathé, the Marquis de 
Chambrun and M. André de Fouquiéres. 

The constant hospitalities of the American 
Embassy are much missed when, as recently, Mr. 
and Mrs. Strauss depart on brief holidays. Mrs. 
Strauss was presented at the first Court of the 
London Season and it is rumoured—falsely, 
Parisians hope—that Mr. Strauss may be the next 
American Ambassador at the Court of St. James’s. 

He was in Paris for the banquet given to Sir 
Robert Horne, and, with the Canadian Minister, 
listened attentively to the former Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s speech on Germany’s attitude and the 
urgent necessity that England should increase her 


armaments. 4 


A‘ alarming depreciation in the values of real 

estate (unparalleled since the days of the 
Revolution) has taken place here during the last 
few years. 

In 1918 wild speculation commenced in Parisian 
house property, and in country estates, fantastic 
prices being obtained. The Hotel Massa, Avenue 
des Champs Elysées, with 4,000 metres of ground 
fetched 36,000,000 francs in 1926. It was resold in 
1928 for eighty millions. 

An American woman bought, in the Rue Barbet 
de Jouy, a house built during the Second Empire. 
It was rather delapidated and had recently been 
valued at two millions; she acquired it for four and 
a half millions. A mansion in the Place de 1’Etoile, 
one of those erected by Napoleon III for his 
generals, found a purchaser at ten millions, al- 
though very heavy ground rents had to be paid 
also. Country chateaux were sought after, chiefly 
by Americans, and the charming villas of Neuilly 
and Passy with beautiful gardens were in demand 
for the erection of hugh apartment houses. 

The crash came abruptly in 1931. In June one 
of the delightful hotels whose gardens lead into 
the Park Monceau, ensuring quiet, rarely attain- 
able in Paris, was put up to auction with a reserve 
of five millions. In December the owners accepted 
under two millions, and house property went on 
depreciating to about sixty per cent. A certain 
agent has for sale in the Avenue du Bois neighbour- 
hood no less than 70 fine dwellings owned by 
Americans. He is awaiting multi-millionaire pur- 
chasers who fail to appear, and on many houses 
may be read placards ‘“‘ vente sur saisie.’’ The 
Government, however, is lenient in the matter of 
unpaid taxes. Drastic measures would only result 
in a panic. 
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BUDGET and the 


By OUR CITY EDITOR 


ONDAY is Budget Day, a great day for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer but hardly for 
the taxpayer. In these days of growing 

Government control and Socialism, in whatever 
name it may be practised, the taxpayer looks for- 
ward to little mercy, and his worst fears are usually 
realised. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain will doubtless feel no 
little satisfaction in rising to announce a surplus 
on the past year of £7,560,000, as is apparent from 
the preliminary figures, but this satisfaction must 
be tempered with misgiving when the Chancellor 
has to add that the surplus has been accomplished 
entirely at the expense of the income-taxpayer. 
That long-suffering individual will no doubt 
receive the patronising pat on the back reserved for 
those who have the doubtful privilege of paying 
up, but it is generally accepted as most unlikely 
that praise for the taxpayer will take the form of 
any tax remission. 

Before considering the future, let us look at the 
past year’s national finances. The Chancellor 
budgeted for a decline of £9,482,000 in income-tax 
receipts following on the reduction from 5s. to 
4s. 6d. in the standard rate; in effect the reduction 
in income-tax revenue amounted to only £55,000. 


FRENZIED FINANCE 


Decline in sur-tax receipts also gives him over 
£1,000,000 in hand and, owing to several windfalls 
in the shape of Death Duties, the decline in these 
receipts is under £4,000,000, compared with an 
estimated £9,270,000. In passing, it may be 
remarked once more that the bringing into revenue 
of capital items such as Death Duties is nothing 
short of frenzied finance. The only excuse for 
such a high scale of Death Duties as exists at 
present would be the earmarking of such revenue 
for the redemption of debt. 

Customs have proved their value, if it were ever 
doubted, by contributing an increase of nearly 
£6,000,000, but the much overworked excise item 
has disappointed to the extent of £1,750,000. 
These are the chief items in a year when the excess 
over the budgeted figure of nearly £3,000,000 in 
expenditure was compensated by a rise in revenue 
of £9,921,000 achieved, as indicated above, mainly 
at the expense of the income-taxpayer. 

To turn to prospects for 1935-36, it seems 
likely that the Chancellor will have to budget 
for increased expenditure of something like 
£30,000,000. The Defence estimates show an 
increase of £10,539,000, of which £3,950,000 is due 
to the Army, £3,089,000 to the Air Force and 


£3,500,000 to the Navy. In view of our apparent 
requirements, following the expenditure on abortive 
attempts to secure Disarmament, the increase seems 
modest enough, and it is to be noted that the esti- 
mate for Civil Aviation, though £82,000 higher, 
now amounts only to £595,000. If anything like 
an armament race commences this year supplemen- 
tary estimates for Defence are likely to appear. 

Estimates of revenue for the current year turn 
largely on the yield to be derived from income-tax. 
This will be levied on profits for 1934-35, and it is 
idle to pretend that these will not show a very large 
increase over the previous year’s figures. The 
Economist estimates an increase of over 16 per cent, 
in company profits and, while these do not wholly 
represent the sources of income-tax, which are 
hardly likely generally to show such a large 
increase, it is quite possible to visualise a rise in 
income-tax receipts of anything up to £30,000,000. 
Here, then, is roughly the increased revenue for 
which the Chancellor will be looking to meet the 
rise in Civil and Defence estimates. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT 


So far we have ignored that huge item of ex- 
penditure, Interest and Management of the 
National Debt, for which £224,000,000 was 
budgeted a year ago. Actual expenditure was 
under £212,000,000, some £12,000,000 becoming 
available for debt redemption, and the method of 
this saving is worthy of some examination. During 
the past year money rates have been kept at an 
artificially low level which has enabled the Govern- 
ment to borrow on Treasury Bills at ridiculously 
low rates, even 3s. 11d. per cent. being reached on 
one occasion. By this means the Government has 
benefited at the expense of the banks and discount 
houses, many of the latter being unable to make a 
living without recourse to a mild gamble in the 
gilt-edged market. In addition, Trustees and other 
purchasers of Government stocks have been forced 
to accept a return of less than 2} per cent. on their 
money, and this subject to tax at 4s. 6d. in the £. 
The triumph of the Budget Surplus, then, has been 
achieved at a heavy cost to the rentier, the receiver 
of a salary or income from investments. 

Already the popular Press is beginning to ear- 
mark for its friends and readers the supposed 
surplus for 1935-36. Is it too much to hope that 
the Chancellor will take his courage in both hands, 
realising the burden on industry of a high income- 
tax rate, and produce a Budget of confidence with 
a reduction in income-tax? It is more within the 
bounds of sound finance to budget for expected 
revenues than to spend up to the hilt all the funds 
which are definitely known to exist. And a big 
surplus will only persuade our American friends to 
think that we can afford more—for War Debts! 
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Your Little Englanders 


By Christen Hansen 
(Danish Author of ‘* The English Smile’’) 


ANY things struck me as queer when first | 
M came to live in the British Isles. Politics, 
for example, seemed like Noah’s Ark, con- 
taining at least a couple of every known species, 
however rare and fantastic. But the quaintest 
creature in the whole collection was a little man 
whose political gospel could be summed up in two 
words : —‘‘ Little Englander.”’ 

Looking back on my early life, I understand my 
ever-deepening urge to visit England, country of 
my dreams. In school I had been taught the glory 
and splendour of the British Empire, greater and 
more powerful than any dream of Alexander or 
Caesar. It fired my imagination. At the earliest 
moment I secured a passport and hastened to dis- 
cover for myself the psychological secret which had 
enabled the British to dominate so much of this 
planet. 

Hardly had I arrived when a fellow countryman 
landed me at a cocktail party in Bloomsbury, 
where, in a brace of shakes I found myself 
iéte a téte with my first little Englander. 

Without invitation or hesitation this young man 
plunged into a fervent denunciation of the British 
Empire. With glowing eyes and growing elo- 
quence he pronounced every achievement of his 
compatriots as inspired by cunning, greed and 
stupidity. 

At first | was puzzled. 1 thought he was trying 
to be funny, although the joke did not strike me 
as in good taste. Then it dawned upon me that he 
was serious, and meant every word he said. I was 


‘a foreigner, and therefore a sympathetic audience. 


He was making the most of this heaven-sent 
opportunity of parading his peculiar convictions. 


DENUNCIATION 

The British were a nation of busybodies, I 
learned to my surprise. Had they the slightest 
trace of a conscience they would cease their clumsy 
meddling with the destinies of mankind, withdraw 
from their countless possessions, and send them- 
selves to Coventry in their own small island. The 
government of the Empire should be handed over 
to the aboriginals, black, yellow and brown, for 
whose culture and abilities he had the greatest 
admiration. 

As the young man continued his monologue I 
had time to examine him more attentively. In 
England it is not easy to guess a stranger’s occupa- 
tion, partly through the national reticence, and 
partly because so many have never had one. But 
I am not far out in putting him down as an intel- 
lectual bank clerk. He had all the hallmarks of 
the intelligentsia, horn-rimmed glasses, long nose, 
nails and hair. The polish missing from his shoes 
was found on the seat of his trousers. 

Like all intellectuals, he had at the end of his 
tongue the solution of all earthly problems. He 
spoke lovingly of the India Bill, of which he 


seemed to know each clause by heart. ‘* Why, 
Mr. Hansen, should England rule India if Indians 
object? What are your views on the Indian 
question ?”’ 

I replied that, in my opinion, there was no 
question at all. Of course Britain should continue 
to rule India, and rule it firmly. As administrators 
of native races, the British have long held first 
place in the judgment of all civilized nations. This 
deserved praise of his fellow-country men earned 
me a glance of pitying disdain. “Two minutes later 
he had fled the party. 

Although so vociferous, the apostles of Little 
England are really few in number. Some years 
elapsed before | met that bank clerk’s female 
counterpart from the political Noah’s Ark. And, 
as your poet Kipling puts it, the female of the 
species is more deadly than the male. 


THE SPINSTER SPEAKS 

She was a spinster with features more Euclidean 
than Rubenesque, whom I strongly suspected of 
teaching algebra in a draughty nursery. Apologis- 
ing for some un-English turn of phrase, I added in 
explanation :—‘‘ I am sorry, I am afraid I am a 
foreigner.” 

‘* Sorry !’’ she echoed shrilly. ‘*‘ Why, you 
should be proud of it.’’ She followed this with a 
fulsome eulogy of Denmark, Danes and all things 
Danish. I happen to be born in Denmark. My 
country, she assured me, was the most truly demo- 
cratic, and therefore the most praiseworthy of all 
nations. 

Diffidently I suggested that democracy had its 
drawbacks, and that her admiration for ‘ Little 
Denmark "’ might be considerably damped down if 
she had to shop in the Copenhagen of 1935. 
Although an emancipated woman, she might not 
care for brandy or Havana cigars, which is just as 
well, as both are prohibited. So are oranges, 
bananas, figs and all imported fruit. An adverse 
trade balance has made it impossible to pay for such 
luxuries. It is the small countries which suffer in 
a financial crisis. 

A yard of grey flannel costs twenty-five shillings 
in Denmark, I told her. In London it is twenty 
shillings cheaper. But the good lady was ready 
to submit to far worse things for the sacred cause 
of Little England. Unhampered by any knowledge 
of the subject, she continued to insist upon my 
great good luck in being born a foreigner, and 
revenged herself for my obtuse opposition by in- 
veigling me into an interminable rumba. Her 
conception of this dance was as remarkable as her 
political views—she skidded about the parquet like 
an electrified goat. 

As a humble foreigne: I fail to understand 
how Britain continues to endure these Little 
Englanders. But after all, I suppose old Noah 
had to tolerate his brace of skunks! 
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Baldwin and 


By Sir Lionel Haworth 


R. BALDWIN has again been discoursing 
on Disraeli. Addressing the Junior 
Imperial League at the Albert Hall he 

told his young audience that there was no need to 
look for new principles for the Conservative Party. 
Those laid down by that great leader, Disraeli, 
amongst which he named the maintenance of the 
Empire, were those which we should follow. 


How true, and how like Mr. Baldwin to cover 
his honest tracks by this method. It is interesting 
to hear what he has to say about Disraeli. It is 
still more interesting to hear what Disraeli has to 
say about Mr. Baldwin and by a curious coincid- 
ence we can find it. In Disraeli’s time there was 
also a leader who maintained that he was a Con- 
servative yet who followed every Liberal thought 
and idea, who, like Mr. Baldwin, brought in a bill 
supported by the Liberal Party, though damned 
by every Conservative, who passed that bill with 
the assistance of the Liberal opposition in the teeth 
of Conservative voters. 


Peel, like Mr. Baldwin, appeared to be in a 
secure position, but Peel, again like Mr. Baldwin, 
drove a wedge into the heart of the Conservative 
Party, and split it in two. It has taken us 70 years 
to undo the harm that Peel did to our trade, to 
repeal the act. If Mr. Baldwin gets his India Bill 
into force we can never repeal it except when blood 
and anarchy have done their worst, and our losses 
in trade have ruined us. And then some foreign 
country may do it for us. 


THE RIGHT ROAD 


We are told we cannot go back now. Disraeli 
was faced with the same remark and his criticism is 
only too true to-day. ‘‘ To go back,’’ he said, “* is 
easy if we have missed our way on the road 
upwards. It is impossible only when the road is 
downhill.”’ 


But anyone desiring to condemn Mr. Baldwin’s 
policy can do no better than use the actual words 
of the great man whom our leader is wont to quote 
as his inspiration. It was of Peel, of whom Disraeli 
said, as we say to-day of our Conservative leader, 
that he had found the Liberals bathing and had 
stolen their clothes. 


Conservatives to-day, complaining of Mr. 
Baldwin, say that he should leave Socialist 
measures to be passed by Socialist governments. 
Let us have Disraeli on the same subject :— 


I prefer that such measures should be proposed by 
the Hon. Member for Stockport (Cobden) than by one 
who though skilful in Parliamentary manoeuvre has 
tampered with the generous confidence of a great 
people and a great party. For myself, I care not what 
may be the result. Dissolve, if you please, the Par- 
liament whom you have betrayed and appeal to the 
people who I believe mistrust you, 


Mr. Baldwin would no doubt reply that the’ 
Government he belongs to is not a Conservative 
Government. How true! The Ministers in the 
important posts, representing a small handful of 
Liberals and Socialists, are out of all proportion to 
the great body of Conservatives. But how true, 
also, of our Conservative majority. 


Mr. Baldwin, in pressing his India Bill upon us, 
tells us to listen to the advice of the Viceroys and 
ex-Viceroys, the Socialist Lord Chelmsford, the 
Liberal Lord Reading, and the Liberal Lord 
Willingdon, and of course, Lord Irwin. Let us 
hear what Disraeli says about such Liberals and 
their Empire policy. 


EMPIRE BREAKERS 


Gentlemen, if you look to the history of this country 
since the advent of Liberalism . . you will find 
there has been no effort so continuous, so subtle, sup- 
ported by so much energy and carried on with so much 
ability and acumen as the attempts of Liberalism to 
effect the disintegration of the Empire of England. 
And, gentlemen, of all its efforts this is the one which 
has been the nearest to success. Statesmen of the 
highest character, writers of the most distinguished 
ability, the most organised and efficient means have 
been employed in this endeavour those who 
advise their policy looked even upon our connection 
with India as a burden. . totally passing by 
those moral and political considerations which make 
nations great. 


It might have been written to-day. Yet Mr. 
Baldwin has the effrontery to tell the Junior 
Imperial League to follow Disraeli’s principles, 
while instructing them, at the same time, to follow 
the ideas and advice of the Liberal party on 
Imperial politics, ideas which Disraeli condemned 
with all the force at his command. But then Mr. 
Baldwin has also told us that the policy of the 
Conservative Party, which we inherited from 
Disraeli, was wrong ! 


And now the “ National ’’ Party which was 
formed for a temporary purpose is to be perpetu- 
ated. The Conservative organisation is to be used 
to propagate this idea and Liberal and Socialist 
principles are to be held as sacred. Nothing must 
be said against them because of the Liberals and 
Socialists in the Government. 


No ‘‘ party dog fight.’’ Imagine Disraeli 
in such a situation, the man who stood for party 
above all things, for a party and for its principles! 

But Mr. Baldwin, still extolling the great leader, 
asks instead for his slogan ‘‘ No Party and Less 
Principles.”’ 


This follower of Disraeli tells us that the days 
of Empire as we knew them are done, that the 
Conservative Party cannot win an election. Can 
he imagine that a policy of negatives can ever 
make a leader or keep an Empire ? 


But he has told us, this Conservative, he has 
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broadcast it to the world, that he would rather lead 
non-party men than any party. No wonder he 
betrays the party and the principles of Disraeli 
whom he so lightly quotes, for it is principles 
which make a party. 


There is one last quotation which we can find. 
It is to the effect that “‘ they ask us for loyalty to a 
leader who has betrayed every Conservative 
principle.” 

Truly history repeats itself. But Disraeli left 
that leader rather than give up those principles 
which had made his country great, the principles 
which under his guidance and leadership again 
restored England to its Imperial position, the 
position which Mr. Baldwin surrounded by his 


Liberal-Socialist friends, but still quoting Disraeli, 
tells us belongs to a day which is done. 


Are the Conservatives of to-day content to follow 
such leadership? It is easy to point to the measures 
in the Government policy which are helping us to 
slide down the slippery path to Socialism and to 
loss of Empire. Is there any Conservative in the 
country who can tell us the Conservative policy 
of the Conservative Party? To such a position 
has Mr. Baldwin’s leadership reduced us, while 
Conservative members of Parliament are afraid to 
express what they think for fear of “‘ splitting the 
party.’’ Let them realise that if they would follow 
the fearless example of Disraeli there would be no 
split party. It would be a party united and strong. 


Moral Danzig and Memel 


By Robert Machray 


T is well worth while to turn for a time from the 
exploration of the possibilities, in themselves 
not too promising, of further peace plans, with 

pacts attached, at Stresa or Geneva in the quest 
for the organisation of peace, and instead to con- 
sider two sets of closely related facts, bearing on 
the situation in North-Eastern Europe, and arising 
out of the Elections at Danzig and the position in 
Memel, which are far more truly informative of 
realities on the Continent. Nowhere than in this 
region of the Southern and Eastern Baltic can be 
seen more clearly the direction taken by the policy 
of the German Government, and the means em- 
ployed to give it effect. 


A glance at the map shows that Danzig lies on 
the west, and Memel on the east, of East Prussia, 
that province of Germany which was separated 
from the main body of the Reich by the Treaty of 
Versailles. Danzig was created a Free City under 
the League of Nations, but with important political 
and economic rights reserved for Poland. Memel 
and its territory were eventually placed under 
Lithuania, but with autonomy prescribed for their 
inhabitants, most of whom were Germans or 
Germanised. Danzig was indubitably German, 
and still is so; to-day Memel is German far more 
than anything else. Notwithstanding the treaty, 
Germany never abandoned hope of recovering 
both, and their return is an essential feature of the 
Nazi programme. 


Result of Hostility 


As Poland had no port on the coast of the so- 
called ‘* corridor,’’ she was given certain rights in 
Danzig port and territory. The _ intention, 
originally at least, was that Danzig should serve 
as sea port for all Poland, but the Danzigers 
showed themselves very hostile to the Poles in 
various ways, and this led the latter to construct 
Gdynia, now by long odds the most up-to-date port 
on the Baltic, some twelve miles north-west of 


Danzig. Poland maintained that she required 
both Danzig and Gdynia for her expanding trade 
and commerce, but the Danzigers felt that they had 
been relegated to the second place. Originally, 
too, Memel was reserved as a port for Lithuania; 
no other was possible. 


In 1983 the elections in Danzig for the Volkstag, 
the local Parliament, resulted in making the Free 
City a Nazi stronghold. The Ten-Years’ non- 
aggression pact in 1934 between Germany and 
Poland eased matters a good deal, but the German 
character of the territory remained unchanged. 
The elections which took place last Sunday did not 
show that sweeping victory for the Nazis which 
had been expected, but they did show an increased 
majority. Our Press spoke of a Nazi defeat, but it 
was a check rather than that, and Danzig is 
unquestionably Nazi. 


Might and Right 


That terroristic methods were used to intimidate 
doubtful voters is almost certainly the case, just as 
in the Saar, but the vital significance of the vote 
is hardly altered by such accusations—it was a vote 
for Hitler, his régime, and above all for his 
repudiation of the Versailles Treaty. The elections 
were preceded by speeches made by men of a 
prominence in Germany only slightly less than that © 
of Hitler himself—Hess, Goering, Goebbels—and 
it was the last-named who was perhaps the most 
emphatic and intransigent in what he said, the 
pith of it being contained in the words :— 

‘“ We have broken out of the strait-jacket of 
Versailles. - We have smashed that treaty ; we have 
broken through the iron bands into which they had 
forced us. We did not listen to false humani- 
tarian phrases—we fought our way out on the 
principle that he who possesses the might gets the 
right.”” Then follows the amazing statement, 
** We built up an army not to wage war, but to 
guard peace,’’ but this must be qualified by what 
had gone before—‘‘ Who possesses the might gets 
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the right.””, MIGHT—that is the sum and sub- 
stance of Hitler’s Germany, in Danzig, Memel, the 
Baltic and elsewhere. 


What exactly is the reaction of Poland to these 
declarations is rather obscure. During the 
elections two Poles belonging to the Polish Lega- 
tion were roughly handled by a party of uniformed 
Nazis, and Poland has demanded satisfaction for 
this diplomatic outrage. Doubtless it will be 
given, for Hitler’s present tactic is to keep on good 
terms with Poland, but she can hardly escape 
thinking that it will not be prudent to believe 
everything he says. The position of Poland is 
difficult, and these occurrences in Danzig can only 
make it more so. 


As regards Memel, the treason trial, with four of 
the accused sentenced to death and many others 
to long terms of imprisonment, has further 
embroiled a situation already sufficiently acute. 
‘While there is not the least doubt that Nazi 


intrigue has been rife in Memel and Memelland 
with the object of subverting Lithuania’s rule over 
the territory by fomenting revolution from within, 
it must also be admitted that in their efforts to cope 
with this threat the Lithuanians have gone beyond 
what was permitted by the Statute which, while it 
conferred autonomy, limited their jurisdiction. 
And, of course, the German Government will make 
the most of this situation. 


But both Danzig and Memel have a deeper 
significance than may appear on the surface, for 
the attitude of Germany to them typifies and indeed 
emphasises her attitude to the whole Baltic ques- 
tion, which, simply stated, is whether she is to be 
dominant in that sea or not. During the Great 
War the Baltic was in effect a German lake, and to 
make it that again is the aim of the Nazis, as some 
of their leaders do not hesitate to proclaim. But 
the freedom of the Baltic is unquestionably a 
British interest—something real in the midst of 
unrealities—and it must not be lost sight of. 


Variety Holidays 


By “ Blenheim” 


NE of the nuisances about travel—I think 
Mr. Chesterton said it first—is that it 
narrows the mind. To test this statement, 
take a globe-trotter to the top of Snowden to see 
the sunrise. If he doesn’t turn his back on a won- 
derful sight and speculate peevishly as to what the 
hotel is going to give him for breakfast, then I’m 
wrong, and will admit it handsomely. So that, 
now the season for planning your vacation is here, 
it is perhaps as well that foreign exchange rates are 
not too good for us—if it makes us decide to see 
Britain first. 


Most of us, as a matter of fact, are far too hide- 
bound for this article to be of any use. Out-of-the- 
rut holidays are not for the great majority. Other- 
wise hotelkeepers would go out of business. But 
if you are young enough, either in years or spirit, 
and if you are poor enough—pity the prosperous, 
whose holidays are set in a groove from which they 
cannot escape—your holiday can be a thing of joy 
entirely free from routine. 


What about a fortnight on a Thames barge? 
One of the brown-sailed barges which you see 
slowly pushing down the river on their way to the 
sea? It can easily be arranged. The accommoda- 
tion is terrible, conditions are dirty—but you'll 
appreciate food as never before; you'll enjoy 
helping the crew of two with the sails and with the 
anchor gear. You'll come back feeling that maybe 
there is something in civilisation, after all. For 
the first time in years you’ll know what real health 
is like. I’ve done it, and I know. 


Or would you care to take a train to North 


Wales? Leave the car behind, book to Rhy! and 
walk southwards along the coastline, putting up 
at nights at small wayside hotels which are cheap, 
comfortable and clean. Avoid the big hotels for 
once and mix with the Welsh people, who are much 
more charming in their own country than they are 
outside. You'll see scenery which will make you 
catch your breath with a sob. You'll be dog-tired 
every night, but you’ll enjoy it. 


Or there is that little-known county, Westmor- 
land. Be an explorer and try to find your way 
round that county. Keep away from the Lake 
District proper—unless you have not been that way 
before—and go to investigate Haweswater before 
the thirsty desire of Manchester for water buries 
the village there beneath millions of gallons of it. 


Do you like islands? Almost uninhabited 
islands? Try Lundy Island, Flatholme, Sark, any 
of the islands near Bosham, Herm or Brecqhou. 
A few days spent in exploring thoroughly any of 
these small islands is time well spent and is 
healthier than spending days in the, hotel atmos- 
phere of the larger islands. 


Best of all, to my mind, is to form a party of 
half a dozen or so, and to hire a motor cruiser— 
not necessarily on the Broads, although this is ex- 
ceedingly pleasant. But at Bosham or Poole or 


Burnham you can hire a cruiser and either run it 
yourself or take a man on board to help. A fort- 
night spent in plugging along the coast, swimming 
in deep waters, navigating your way through 
channels and estuaries—this is, to my mind, the 
best of all. 
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Water Babies 


By Dan Russell 


HE hush of evening descended upon the 
water-meadows. The agitated twittering of 
small birds grew louder as they sought their 

rest in tree and bedgerow; then gradually the 
chirping ceased and the quiet deepened. A late 
returning heron sprawled across the sky on his 
long, pointed wings. The barn-owl awakened 
from his day-long sleep and preened himself before: 
setting forth on his nightly search for food. Scarves 
of mist, blue and evanescent as tobacco smoke, 
writhed between the pollard willows on the river 
bank. 


Suddenly a thin, musical whistle broke the eve- 
ning quiet; a moment later the fierce, flattened 
head of a dog-otter appeared above the surface of 
the water and gazed about with wary eyes. Then. 
satisfied that no danger threatened, the otter swam 
across to a tiny island in the centre of the river. 
He moved without a sound, scarcely disturbing the 
surface of the placid water. 


He reached the little island and emerged, wet and 
glistening, the water dripping from the fur of his 
stomach. A hollow elm, uprooted by a winter 
gale, lay across the island, its branches in the 
water ; where its roots had gripped the ground was 
a cavern of darkness. The otter moved across to 
the tree and whistled again. 


Something stirred within the hollow of the tree, 
and then from within the tangled roots crawled the 
otter’s mate. 


The Mother 


As she came out the dog otter uttered little 
mewing cries of welcome and made to lick her 
face; but she snarled and repulsed him. For she 
was heavy with young and her time was nearly 
come. For some moments the dog otter frisked 
around her as if pleading with her to come and 


_hunt; but she remained within the roots of the holt. 


Then suddenly the dog turned and slid into the 
water. 

Within five minutes he was back, bearing in his 
mouth a large trout. He laid it before his mate 
and backed away. She ate greedily, crunching the 
bones between her sharp teeth. Then she turned 
back into the smelly darkness of the hollow tree. 


The dog turned back to the water and went upon 
his search for fish, but never did he go far from 
the island and the fallen elm. All night his thin, 
hard whistle broke the river silence. And from the 
tree also came sounds, sighs and groans as of an 
animal in pain; and before the dawn came another 
sound, the plaintive mewing of cubs new-born. 

The morning sunlight filtered in through the 
crevices of the hollow tree, but the bitch-otter and 
her cubs lay far back in the darkness. Throughout 
the day the bitch lay still and nursed her cubs, but 
when the evening came and she heard the whistle 


of her mate she left them while she hunted for fish. 
When she was gone the cubs mewed and struggled 
feebly, but within an hour she was back again and 
they snuggled against the warmth of her belly. 
Two of the cubs were female; the third and 
first-born was a dog, larger than his sisters. 

For eleven days they were blind; but on the 
twelfth day their eyelids ungummed disclosing eyes 
of a pale, watery blue like those of kittens. 

With the opening of their eyes the cubs seemed 
to gain in vigour; they moved more freely about 
the holt, sprawling over each other in the semi- 
darkness when their mother was away. 

The dog cub grew more rapidly than his sisters, 
for he was stronger and got more than his share 
of food. 

For four weeks the bitch-otter fed them, then 
one evening she entered the holt with a fish. The 
dog cub sniffed at it and began slowly to lick and 
chew the tender flesh. His sisters joined him, and 
soon all three were feeding. 


Hunters in the Making 


The change of diet brought a difference to the 
cubs. They grew fiercer and more quarrelsome 
and the wary look of the otter came into their eyes. 

Now they ventured out and clambered on to the 
trunk of the hollow tree, gazing fearfully at the 
river which flowed beneath. They made no attempt 
to swim, for the otters are not natural water folk 
but land-mammals which have taken to the water. 

Every night their mother brought fish to her 
cubs and they ate hugely, hissing and snarling over 
the fragments. Frogs, too, she brought, first 
crippling them with a bite behind the head. The 
cubs played with the frogs before killing and 
eating. Thus they learned the rudiments of 
hunting. 

One night when the cubs were six weeks old they 
clambered out on to the tree trunk. They watched 
the bubbles of the river which floated beneath them. 
They mewed and called in subdued voices for they 
were hungry; their mother had been gone a long 
time. 

Suddenly they heard her fluting whistle and ran 
to the edge of the water. But she was not there. 
Then they saw her some ten feet away, standing 
in the shallows by the other bank, and at her feet 
was a fresh-caught fish. Again she whistled, 
calling them over to her,-but they were afraid. 

The dog-cub was very hungry. The sight of the 
fish almost conquered his fear of the water. He 
ventured in up to his belly and called his mother 
to come to him. In his eagerness he took a step 
forward and instantly he was under water. The 
water rushed up his nose and choked him. 

Then, somehow, he was on the surface again, 
coughing and spluttering. _Instinctively he tried 
to walk. His tiny legs swung rhythmically to and 


fro, and lo! he was moving on the surface of the 
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waters. He was badly frightened and rapidly tiring 
but he moved doggedly on. Turn he could not, 
but soon he landed panting in the shallows by his 
mother who fussed over him. 

He was rewarded for his daring by having a 
whole fish to himself while his hungry sisters called 
plaintively from the island. 

When he had eaten, his mother nosed him into 
the shallows and then swam across to the island. 


The cub hesitated for a moment, then he followed 
her. 

When he arrived his sisters were sharing a 
second fish which their mother had caught, but the 
dog cub did not wait; he went straight into the 
holt and curled himself to sleep. He was very 
tired and when his sisters came in he did not wake. 
For he had that evening learned his first lesson 
in the conquest of the river. 


BRITISH LEGION 


Haig House and Pensions 


By a Special Correspondent 


AIG House has taken the most astounding 
action to explain its failure to use the 
political weapons authorised by its Charter 

to fight pension and other injustices to which 
ex-Service men are subject. 


It is actually devoting many pages of its official 
Journal to the reproduction of a book the general 
thesis of which is that ex-Service men have not only 
secured justice but in some cases in full measure or 
running over. In particular, the British Ministry of 
Pensions is singled out as an ideal institution and 
as a model of sympathetic administration. As 
the book states, the information was furnished by 
that Department; this is not surprising, nor is the 
inference that the ex-Service man in this country 
has no cause for complaint of any kind! 

This volume also contains a virulent attack on 
the American Legion because it has used political 
weapons to obtain what it considered justice for its 
members. One whole paragraph is devoted to 
explaining how the American officer was hated by 
the rank and file! Imagine the indignation which 
we should rightly feel if the Journal of the 
American Legion gave publicity to such a state- 
ment about our war-time Army! The chapter 
containing this is headed by an editorial endorse- 
ment. Truly an illuminating instance of how the 
Legion cultivates friendly relations with ex-Service 
men of other countries ! 


Mr. G. L. Semple Fisher, a member of the 
American Legion (Post 137), in a letter protesting 
wrote : 

I believe the American Legion to be an organisation 
that has the country’s good at heart. . . . If the British 
Iegion had been half as active in the interests of 
country or ex-Service men, would yon have lost 
Egypt, South Ireland and probably India? Would you 
see, as I so often have done, British ex-soldiers sitting 
on the pavements waiting for some benevolent person 
to throw them a penny ? 

My candid opinion of the motive behind this publicity 
is that it is a piece of psychological propaganda. Do 
some interests fear that at last British ex-Service men 
are going to wake up and use their collective strength 

. . instead of remaining servile, lethargic and a prey 
to party politicians and office seekers ? 


Is it necessary to add that his letter was not 
published? I quote from a copy sent to a friend 
of mine. 

In view of the growing feeling against the 
bureaucracy of the Pensions Ministry and the 


lengthening list of tragic injustices to badly dis- 
abled men, the action of Haig House in trying to 
gloss over rather than expose such scandals is 
amazing and would be incredible did we not know 
the influences at work behind the scenes. It is 
indeed a final and conclusive demonstration that the 
Legion is dominated by politicians and that under 
its present caucus is more concerned with white- 
washing its own and the Ministry’s failings than 
with obtaining justice for ex-Service men. 

Let us then see what people who have first-hand 
experience of dealing with the Ministry of Pensions 
say of it. The late Sir Frederick Milner, who 
ruined his health in fighting the cause of the dis- 
abled, wrote : 

I doubt if the general public has any conception of 
the misery existing among so many of those who saved 
our homes and our country. I assert that the conditions 
under which numbers of these disabled men live is a 
disgrace to a great Christian country. 

Quoting a typical case, he told of a man who 
had three ribs and a lung blown away and who 
had to be fed through a hole in his fast-locked teeth, 
and added, ‘‘ they think 12s. 6d. a week is ample 
pension.”’ 

Dr. Wansey Bayley, M.C., who was for a time 
a member of a Medical Board, from personal know- 
ledge frames a scathing indictment in his book, 
Triple Challenge ”’ : 

‘* It would be easy to fill a volume with reports 
of miscarriage of justice, mean cheese-paring and 
of tyrannous tribunals.”” After quoting from 
tragically typical cases, he concludes: ‘ History 
will look upon the scandal in connection with many 
refusals or awards of war pensions as a stain on 
our national honour.” 

Finally, the Chairman of the Legion himself 
stated at the last Conference that there was a 
waiting list at Haig House of over 2,000 pension 
cases. 

In face of such damning evidence, why do the 
Legion Lords permit their Journal each month to 
devote columns to whitewashing the Department 
responsible for such outrageous scandals? Why 
is it that the Journal is not wholly devoted to 
advocating the reforms which members have 
demanded and to exposing the details of the tragic 
cases with which their files are crammed ? 

The answer is because the Ministry of Pensions 
would not tolerate it. 
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INDIA SERVICES NAIL 


Ever since Ramsay MacDonald first took a hand 
im framing a new constitution for India the whole 
business has been one of a long series of trickery 
and deception. Mr. Baldwin and Sir Samuel 
Hoare have been content to play the game of the 
arch-conspirator. They have done what he has 
told them to do: they have deceived and betrayed 
their own Party, they have thrown dust in the eyes 
of Parliament, the British public and the Indian 
Princes. Statements they have made on India 
have contained flagrant falsehoods. Not the least 
has been the frequent assertion that their India Bill 
has received the enthusiastic support of English- 
men now serving in India. That lie has now been 
exposed by the representations the Indian Police 
and Bengal Civil Service Associations have felt it 
necessary to address to the Secretary of State for 
India. Ramsay MacDonald and his henchmen 


have been found out as the perverters of the Truth 
they are. 


R. BALDWIN said at the Albert Hall on 

May 12th, 1933: “‘ Nearly all the opinion 

which is antagonistic to the Government’s 
proposals is the opinion of admirable men, but men 
who have for some time finished their service in 
India, whereas among men on the spot, men who 
are governing India to-day and will have to work 
this scheme, there is but one voice, and that is that 


on the whole the proposals in the White Paper are 
the best.” 


Afterwards a friend, who like myself had served 
in the Indian Civil Service for the full permissible 
period and who, like myself, had only recently 
retired, wrote me a letter in which he said, among 
other things : ‘‘ Assuming for the sake of argument 
that Mr. Baldwin’s statement is receivable as legiti- 
mate evidence in support of his case, the next 


By Sir LOUIS STUART, C.LE. 
(India Civil Service, 1891-1930) 


question is: What is it worth? What means have 
the Members of Parliament and the public at large 
got of testing its value? None at all. They are 
simply asked to accept it on the strength of a vague 
assurance that inquiries have been made. 


‘* What inquiries? Mr. Baldwin should be 
called upon to explain how the opinion of the Ser- 
vice has been elicited. Were the members of the 
Service invited to express their views? If they 
were, what assurances were given to them, in order 
to encourage a free and full statement cf what they 
think of the proposals? ”’ 


I know the real views of some forty to fifty mem- 
bers of the Indian Services—Indian civilians, 
Police officers, medical men, engineers and others 
—who are still working in India or who have 
recently retired, as to these reforms. I do not 
believe that many people have more direct informa- 
tion than that, and I am convinced that neither 
Mr. Baldwin nor Sir Samuel Hoare has as much. 


Those who have discussed the subject with me 
are not unanimous. All are apprehensive as to the 
future. The minority think that somehow, if these 
proposals go through, we shall weather the storm, 
but there are very few indeed who, at the most, do 
more than faintly trust the larger hope. ! do not 
propose to follow Mr, Baldwin into confident 
generalities, but—I was not in the least surprised 
by the revelations which appeared in the Morning 
Post on April 5th, 


These are the revelations: The committee of the 
Association of Indian Civil Servants of the major 
Province of Bengal pre- 


The Lie 


India to-day is in favour of these reforms.” 


The Truth 


“* The overwhelming balance of opinion in the Civil Service in 


—Mr. Baldwin, April 29, 1933. 


“It is probably our duty as Civil Servants to represent these 


pared, as soon as the 
Report of the Joint Select 
Committee appeared, a 
memorandum on __its 
recommendations, in 
which they condemned 
the scheme from its 
foundations upwards. 


things (the defects of the Joint Select Committee Report) po prem 
as we are the only experts and therefore have not been consulted, 
but rather gagged—a result of which was that Mr. Baldwin in a 
public speech claimed that, as we had expressed no dissent, we 
must agree on the whole scheme. 


“* In point of fact we are —— not allowed to express any 
opinions. An honest authority would have removed the ban in 
a matter of this Imperial importance. 


“‘ Indiscretions in favour of the White Paper have been 
committed, and this breach of the rules of our service has not 


been without its improvement in the professional position of 
the tactful officers.” 


[Note prepared on behalf of the Bengal Civil Service Association. 
Reprinted from the “ Morning Post.’’] 


They thought it unwork- 
able and mischievous. If 
accepted, not only would 
it not make for good 
government, it would 
make for misgovernment 
and for insecurity. They 
considered that the safe- 
guards proposed _re- 
sembled ‘‘the green 
spectacles which the 
coster puts on to his 
donkey to make him 
think the wood shavings 
are lettuce.” 
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As to the future of Indian 
Civil Servants, in the past 
they had administered 
practically alone; in the pre- 
sent they administer in the 
majority of important 
matters, and as to the 
remainder exercise influence 
by advice and suggestion ; 
in the future they are to be, 
in the main, as the memor- 
andum says, ** a breakdown 
gang by means of which the 
Governor could discharge 
his special responsibilities.” 
Apprehensive that the 
scheme will go through, 
and more strongly appre- 
hensive that, if it goes 
through, their incomes, 
their pensions and _ their 
very lives will be unpro- 
tected, the officers who 
formed this committee 
formulated demands for 
special and additional safe- 
guards for their protection. 

It would be difficult to 
compose anything more 
condemnatory of the 


scheme than is this memo- 
randum. And it is to be 
remembered that the con- 
clusions apply not only to 
the Indian Civil Service, 
but to the Indian Police, 
the Medical Services, the 
Engineers and all the other 
Services. They apply 
equally to the majority of 
the Indians in _ those 
Services, as well as to the 
minority of Europeans. 


Sir Samuel Hoare did 
not, in last  Friday’s 
debate, deny the authen- 
ticity of this document. 
While deprecating its publication, he admitted that 
the report was correct as to the contents. He was 
at pains to explain that the memorandum had not 
been submitted officially to him. He stressed the 
fact that the only communication which he had 
received officially from the members of the Indian 
Civil Service in Bengal was a memorial, a copy of 
which he had placed in the Library. He refused 
to consider the memorandum, on the grounds that 
in his opinion it expressed the views of only a few 
individuals and did not represent the views of the 
Service. Sir Samuel Hoare did not touch on the 
fact that the safeguards proposed in the memorial, 
which he had received, are the identical safeguards 
which are proposed in the memorandum which he 
considers irresponsible. 


A Visit to Mr. Eden 


FOUND OUT 


This would appear to show that the memorandum 
was circulated to the vast majority of Indian Civil 
Service officers in Bengal who form this Associa- 
tion and was accepted by them. They clearly 
accepted the recommendations for safeguards con- 
tained in it. Apart from that, there is reason to 
believe that it was so accepted. Further, the mem- 
bers of the executive committee of the Association 
who drafted the memorandum can hardly be con- 
sidered irresponsible persons. It is a justifiable 
conclusion that the memorandum represents the 
views of the vast majority of the members of the 
Indian Civil Service in Bengal, and it may be 
hazarded without rashness that it represents the 
views of the vast majority of the Indian Civil 
Service in India. 
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The Sahib Goes Shooting 


By “ Fish-hawk” 


HE river which during the summer months, 

fed by the snows of the distant Himalayas, 

stretched a mile from bank to bank was now but 
a series of streams amid long low sandbanks. 

Down one such stream drifted an ancient boat, 
square-ended like a punt, its stern adorned with 
a crude awning of old flour sacks, while .the 
bow was roughly decked. On this fore deck sat 
the shikari, Mowgloo by name, a typical young 
Punjabi, with bobbed hair, hook nose and keen 
dark eyes. His hand was raised, guarding his 
eyes from the glare, as he gazed far ahead 
searching the banks for game. 

The quarry was crocodile, not the blunt-headed 
villain of the picture books, but the long-snouted 
gharial or fish-eater, from whose hide can be made 
so many leather articles. 

In the stern sat the Sahib. He too was young 
—not yet twenty—but already an old hand at croc. 
shooting ; his dress was strictly utilitarian, being 


a grey flannel shirt, khaki shorts, stockings, and | 


rope-soled shoes, the whole topped off by an 
ancient solar topi. At his side reclined the rifle— 
a slender .280 Ross, which had already accounted 
for fifty crocodile, and was destined to add many 
more to the score. The oarsmen were two in 
number, dilapidated scarecrows from a nearby 
village, who acted as towing horses when going 
upstream. 


A Chance at Last 


Suddenly Mowgloo flung an order over his 
naked brown shoulder, and the boat swiftly came 
to rest against the bank, while the Sahib’s 
binoculars became glued to a distant sandbank on 
which a faint dark streak could be discerned. 

Bahut barra muggar, Sahib.’’ Mowgloo’s 
voice was charged with suppressed excitement. So 
far the Sahib’s luck had been awry, for, though 
quantity was not lacking, nothing over thirteen 
feet had yet been shot. Here, at last, was a 
chance of something big, perhaps even a really old 
male, with the curiously enlarged nostrils. 

The sun was high in the heavens, so it was 
unlikely that the quarry would move for an hour 
or more; some ten minutes, therefore, were spent 
in examining the terrain and deciding on the line 
of advance. Mowgloo now possessed himself of 
the glasses, while the Sahib loaded his rifle and 
slipped an extra clip of cartridges into his pocket 
against possible emergencies. 

Striking inland, the cover of the tamarisk scrub 
atop the main bank was reached, and the advance 
was rapid until a spot estimated to be opposite 
the muggar was reached; then down on all-fours 
and a short crawl to the edge of the scrub, and 
another pause to decide on the final line of attack. 

At last the final position was reached, and the 
Sahib called a halt to recover his breath, as 
nothing must be left to chance. Slowly Mowgloo 


raised his head to make sure that the game was 
still in position, a beaming smile indicated that 
all was as it should be, and together the figures 
wormed their way up the last yard of the crest. 

The crocodile was lying broadside on, and thus 
exposed the only spot in his body where death 
could be caused instantly: his short neck. A 
moment’s rest, and slowly the rifle came up, and 
the sights were aligned half-way between foreleg 
and jaw. Bang! The quiet was shattered by 
the whip-like report. Nothing was quiet now; 
the muggar roared and thrashed his tail, but the 
tiny high-velocity bullet had smashed the spina 
and nerve centres, and he was semi-paralysed. 
Three more shots in twice as many seconds found 
the billet, and the matter was put definitely beyond 
doubt. 

The boat arrived, and the elated shikaris were 
ferried across. Mowgloo produced a tape measure 
and, having measured the croc., sat back grinning 
with delight. Eighteen feet between perpendicu- 


lars, truly a magnificent specimen, and a really 
old male, too. 
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RACING 


National Hunt and Northolt 


By David Learmonth 


AWOKE on Sunday morning determined to 
write on two matters about which I feel 
strongly, only to find that Mr. Geoffrey 

Gilbey had written about one of them in the 
Sunday Express. It so happens, however, that 
the other subject, upon which he did not write, 
is one which also interests him deeply, though his 
views on it may not be the same as my own. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Gilbey’s remarks refer to so 
important a matter that I feel justified in adding 
something of my own. The subject at issue is: 
should a horse be disqualified altogether when it 
has interfered with the chances of only one horse ? 

In France and several other countries a horse 
may either be disqualified, in which case, as in 
England, it is placed last, or it may be 
‘“* distanced.’” This is done when the stewards 
consider that the breach of rules was not deliberate 
and that only a limited number of competing horses 
were affected by the incident. In this case the 
offending horse is placed after those with whose 
chances it has interfered. 

The difference to backers can be enormous. For 
example, supposing a horse which wins interferes 
with that which is second, as happened at Don- 
caster last week when Probus II interfered with 
Red Hot Poker at a time when both horses were 
lengths clear of the rest of the field, then the animal 
which passed the post first would be placed second. 
If it interfered with the horses which finished first 
and second respectively it would be placed third. 


Fair Play for Backers 


Such a course seems far more logical than dis- 
qualifying an animal altogether merely because 
it has, probably through tiredness, leaned up 
against another. It is undoubtedly fairer to 
backers, who are entitled to draw what their 
selection’s real merits entitle them to, instead of 
being deprived of their place money by an 
arbitrary rule. 

I can think of many cases where the net result of 
betting transactions would have been enormously 
altered had this rule been in force. Take 
Craganour’s Derby, for instance. There was a 
wealth of public money on Mr. Bower Ismay’s 
colt and no one suggested that he interfered with 
any other animal than the winner, Aboyeur. The 
result was practically a ‘‘ skinner ”’ for the books, 
as the hundred to one Aboyeur was quite unfancied. 

It is certainly time that both the Jockey Club and 
National Hunt Committee gave serious considera- 
tion to the much more logical French rule, which 
has worked out very well for a number of years. 

My other complaint is against the National Hunt 
Committee. When granting a permit to amateurs 
to ride under their rules this year they have caused 
a printed slip to be affixed saying that the permit 
is conditional upon the holder riding only under 
Jockey Club or National Hunt rules. This, on 


the face of it, is perfectly clear, so long as one 
assumes that it means exactly what it says. It 
means that an amateur holding a permit cannot 
ride under the rules of the Société des Steeple- 
chases de France, the Irish National Hunt Com- 
mittee, the Maryland Hunt Committee, or under 
the rules of any foreign body officially recognised 
as controlling the sport. It means, also, that no 
amateur who wishes to ride under National Hunt 
rules can ride at Northolt Park. 

This announcement, as I have said, was stuck on 
to the permits and came as a sort of bolt from the 
blue. No announcement had been made in the 
Racing Calendar. 


Pony Racing Ban 

As, last year, amateur riders had been permitted 
by the National Hunt Committee to ride at Northolt 
Park, I obtained a ruling on the whole question 
from Messrs. Weatherby’s. The reply was that 
the printed slip did not affect an amateur riding 
abroad under the recognised rules of that country, 
in spite of the fact that the words could mean 
nothing else, but that it did preclude him from 
riding under Pony Turf Club rules. 

I have always had confidence in the National 
Hunt stewards as fair-minded men who have the 
best interests of the sport at heart and I assume, 
therefore, that they had good reason for their 
action. I must say, however, that I am sorry it 
has been taken. I have never ridden under 
Pony Turf Club rules; but, from what I have 
seen of the sport, it has been extremely well con- 
ducted and should provide good practice for young 
jockeys, both amateur and professional, as well as 
an outlet for undersized horses. I hope one day 
to see both the Jockey Club and National Hunt 
Committee working in complete harmony with this 
body and allowing trainers and jockeys who hold 
licences under their rules to train and ride under 
Pony Turf Club rules. They already have 
reciprocal arrangements regarding the warning off 
of offenders. 

But I must severely criticise the method by 
which the National Hunt Committee have enforced 
their latest decision. It appears to have been done 
in a hole-and-corner fashion and the officials of 
Northolt seemed entirely in the dark about the 
whole matter when I asked one of them about it. 

This makes one wonder what will be the position 
of an amateur who has not ridden ten winners 
under National Hunt rules and so need not apply 
for a permit. He may unknowingly find himself 
breaking a rule by riding at Northolt or Ports- 
mouth Park. 

Such riders are unlikely to know of the change 
that has taken place in the National Hunt Com- 
mittee’s attitude, since no announcement has been 
made in the Racing Calendar. In fairness to 
everyone an announcement should be made at once. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Public Must Be Educated 


DrEaR Lapy Houston,— 


May a stranger who is one of the old Diehards, draw 
your Ladyship’s attention to a fact that was very clearly 
shown up during the West Norwood by-election, the 
great ignorance of many of the electors about the Indian 
question. 

It is to be feared that this is typical of most places. 

Would it not be possible to get capable men who know 
India well to take up this work and in this way prepare 
and educate the public by lectures, etc., for the time 
when a General Election comes — and also to open the 
eyes of the people to other important Imperial subjects 
(the Navy) on which a lead is required. 

Many felt very grateful to Sir Norman Kemp for his 


informative speeches when speaking in support of Mr. 
Findlay. 


All must stand together for King, Country and Empire . 


if England is to get back the position she once held 
and would hold again if her people were instructed on 
the vital issues touching her Empire. 

So generous and widely extended have been the aims 
and efforts of your Ladyship to help our dear country 
that it seemed right to lay before you the importance and 
urgency of this matter. 

If our people do not know the truth, we as a nation 
shall be lost. 


I. COLTHURST. 
49, Chestnut Road, W. Norwood. 


The Moral of Norwood 


DEAR MADAM,— 


I like the fearless way in which you state the truth, and 
shall continue to read the Saturday Review. 

The Norwood result was disappointing, but I can give 
you the reason for it, and a valuable lesson can be 
deduced therefrom. Generally speaking it is unlikely 
that a candidate, standing in opposition to the powers 
that be, will be successful if his age is much less than the 
average age of the electorate. Naturally, this is more 
especially the case when few, if any, men of mature 
experience publicly support his policy. 

Had Mr. Winston Churchill personally addressed meet- 
ings on his behalf in the earlier stages of the campaign, 
the result might have been quite different. 

The Norwood event itself is, however, merely of 
secondary importance. The salient question is ‘‘ What 
next ?”’ Political writers appear to think that with the 
abandonment, or passing, of the India Bill, all will be 
plain sailing and Conservatives will vote ‘‘Conservative”’ 
again. 

To me, and there must be many of like mind, it is, 
however, a thing unthinkable ever again to cast a vote 
for a party, in which any member of the present Govern- 
ment retains influence. 


More, it would require a very thorough purge of the 
present party officials to satisfy ine that there need be no 
fear of further treachery. There is, apparently, no hope 
of these conditions being fulfilled, and my vote will have 
to go to Mosley at the next election. I should prefer the 
Independents (Sir Ernest Benn) on the ground of 
economic soundness, but it is doubtful whether they will 
contest my division. 

Is there no chance of a new party? The Press Lords 
had a great opportunity some little time back, but, 
doubtless trembling for their circulation, they allowed it 
to pass. Wouldn’t you care to tackle the job of forming 
one? 


The main qualifications for success—clear-cut thinking, 
firm convictions and courage—are eminently yours, and 
support would be forthcoming in larger measure than 
you anticipate. It is a tremendous task, I know, but 


Jeanne d’Arc carried a similar one to a triumphant con- 
clusion, and the need of the Empire now is not less than 
that of France of her day! 


With all good wishes for the continued syccess of. the 
Saturday Review. Tuos. J. GARA. . 
88, North Side, Clapham Common. 


Why Not Broadcast It ? 

SIR,—Lady Houston’s powerful awakening Call on 
pages 356—357 of your issue of March 23 must not be 
allowed to rest in obscurity and to be read only by those 
who are privileged to read the Saturday Review. 

It must be broadcast by some means or the other! 

In my opinion this is one of the most telling state- 
ments that have ever been made on this subject and 
could not have appeared at a more appropriate juncture. 


Davip SHUBART. 
Polzeath, Wadebridge, Cornwall. 


The Paper For Me 


DEAR LADY Hovuston,— 


Forgive an utter stranger bothering you but I take 
your Saturday Review regularly, and do so sincerely 
admire you, and agree with every word you write. 

I can never forget your noble offer to help our Air 
Force, and the scandalous treatment you received. 

I think you may just like to know that another 
woman’s heart beats in ynison with yours. 

Last week a letter in the Review was from a man who 
had served so splendidly in the war and had received lots 
of orders from H.M. our King, and was now workless, 
and asked if, in case of war, he should fight again. This 
struck me to the heart. Can anything be done to help? 

Naturally one thinks of the British Legion! I know 
now none of my money will again buy poppies! 

After careful reading I always post the Review to a 
friend—not always the same friend. It is far too good 
propaganda to waste! 

B.M.G. ” say I. 


45, Harrington Gardens, S.W.7. (Mrs.) Roy Foster. 


P.S.—I think your charming portrait this week incited 
me to write. 


Keep The Flag Flying 

SIR,—As a Conservative, that is, a patriot, I thank 
you for your splendid efforts to maintain the dignity and 
the security of our beloved country. 

There is only one political Party that can secure 
England from danger from foreign foes and invidious 
internal enemies; and that is the Conservative Party. 

As a Conservative, I was deeply offended, when, after 
our overwhelming victory at the polls, a so-called 
‘* National ’?’ Government was formed, and the head of 
it taken by a member of the so-called Socialist Party. 

It was a difficult time, I know, and I admit that the 
National Government has done a few good things. But 
they have done a most dangerous and unforgivable thing 
in so lowering the strength of the Navy and Army, that, 
in the case of war, we are defenceless, and in the cause - 
of peace, powerless. 

In all matters, there are only two ways of action—the 
Right and the Wrong. The Conservative Party is right, 
because it acts for the good of the whole Nation; the 
Socialist Party is wrong, for it would act for the (alleged) 
benefit of only a part of the people. 

Tet the next Election be fought between Right and 
Wrong (or Right”? and Left’); between National 
Conservatives and International Socialists. 

Let us have a “ straight fight,’ and let a Conservative 
be the head of a Conservative Government. . 


E. W. RICHARDSON. 
6, OLD GLOUCESTER STREET, W.C.1. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


No Safeguards for Indian Pensioners 


SIR,—With reference to the proposed Reforms for India, 
the following are two good reasons for the British Govern- 
ment to guarantee the payment of these pensions :— 

1. Britain, being the supreme Government of India, is 
de jure the employer of all these servants, whether re- 
cruited in London or in India, and so, in accordance with 
Common Law, is liable for the payment to them of all 
dues, including pension, which is deferred pay, has been 
earned, and therefore must be paid. 

2. Britain is now arranging for the transfer of the 
government of India to the Indians, and, consequently, 
before the transfer takes place, it is her bounden duty 
to make proper provision for the payment of these 
pensions. 

The Safeguards in the India Bill are not sufficient pro- 
tection against the non-payment of these pensions by the 
new Indian Government. It is well known that Safe- 
guards, from past experience, are not worth the paper on 
which they have been written. 

The pensioners want a definite guarantee on the part of 
the British Government in the United Kingdom for the 
payment of these pensions in the event of the new Indian 
Government defaulting in payment during Federation, 
Dominion Status or Secession. 

If the proposed India Bill, as it stands, comes into law, 
the pensions will cease for one or more of several reasons. 
I shall mention only the following three :— 

(a) The proposed Government is a most expensive form 
of government, and so India will very soon become 
financially bankrupt. 

(b) The Indians have already shown that they are quite 
unfit to govern and administer in the small areas of 
municipalities and in the districts. Hence it is abso- 
lutely absurd to expect them to govern and administer 
the larger areas of the Provinces and of the whole oi 
India. To expect this is to court failure leading to 
bankruptcy. 

(c) The Congress is the strongest political party in 
India, and has publicly declared that if its gets into power 
it will repudiate all British financial liabilities. 

The Secretary of State and the British Government 
know all about these above statements, but they still 
decline to guarantee the payment of the pensions. Why? 

Sir S. Hoare, in the House of Commons on the 28th 
March, 1935, when asked by several members if machinery 
could be established to arrange for the payment of pen- 
sions in the event of default, stated that he was not 
prepared to contemplate default. To suggest a possibility 
of default was bad policy from our point of view and from 
the Indian point of view! 

Why did he not refer to the pensioners’ point of view ? 
Is it possible that he intends to betray these pensioners, 
of whom there are many thousands of Europeans, 
domiciled Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians, of all 
ranks, religions, castes, etc. ? 

Some of them are entitled to wound and disability 
pensions, and others are women who have been granted 
pensions for the loss of their respective bread-winners. 

Betrayal of these pensioners would be a disgrace to the 
British Government and nation. It is surely time that 
the British public realised this and took the necessary 
action to prevent the possibility of such things happening. 


PATRIOT. 


Wales’ National Emblem 

SIR,—Is the daffodil or the leek the national emblem 
of Wales? 

The cigarette makers who are giving away silk-woven 
flowers instead of cigarette cards plump for the daffodil 
and they give four other names for it—the Lent Lily, 
Chalice Flower, Daffodown Dillie and Daffydillie. 

It would be interesting to know its favourite name 
among Welshmen. HENRY RYLANDS. 


University Union, Edinburgh. 


The Ethics of War 


SIR,—Writing with experience of war in South Africa 
and of the Great War, and therefore fully aware of all 
its horrors on the one side and the amazing heroism and 
sacrifice it produces on the other, I cannot imagine any 
logical brain refusing to accept it as one of the ills to 
which man is unfortunately heir or refusing to prepare 
for its incidence when it threatens, for the entire history 
of the world bears out the irrefutable fact that the 
survival of the fittest is Nature’s only law and that often 
the cause of justice and freedom as we see it must be 
fought for. 

The cutting down of our own defences has created 
infinite unemployment, has allowed a vast body of youth 
to run to seed through no fault of its own, and turned a 
nation once virile into a bemused and wondering com- 
munity passing its time largely in dance halls and 
cinemas and wondering what life is for; the better 
element of such youth—and I use the word “ better” 
in all seriousness—are literally driven to crime by this 
stagnation and suppression of their natural virility out 
of sheer boredom. 

What good is a Church that fears boldly to say that 
war for right, or what we believe is right, may be 
necessary ? 

What good are our political leaders who hoard credit 
and sacrifice the manhood of the nation by withholding 
work, canter about Europe seeking bubble personal 
reputations for diplomatic acumen and selling our 
security in the process ? 

The curse of Ramsay MacDonald’s pacificism of the 
1917 brand has penetrated into the very vitals of the 
nation. Our military instincts have been suppressed. 
It is a crime to sing “ Rule, Britannia,” and even 
** Onward, Christian Soldiers! ’? has become suspect. 

If ever this country stood in need of a crusade in 
favour of Christianity and not self-interest, it is now. 
England’s prayer should be for a Leader, selfless in 
ambition, martial in defence of right, who will not 
stoop as a sycophant of the people to his own gain, 
but will lead them to sanity of mind and clean thinking 
by his example. Such a man must be a born fighter for 
the right and a great Christian. Is there such a one, 
or how long must we wait for him to emerge ? 

15, Pond Place, Chelsea. T. P. CHRISTIE. 


Relief for the Income Tax Payers 
From THE Rt. Hon. THE LoRD DEciEs. 


SIR,—For his surplus of seven and a half million 
pounds for the financial year (nearly seven million 
pounds above his estimate) the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has to thank the income-tax payer more 
than any other class of contributor to the Revenue. 

Surely, then, income-tax payers have the right to 
expect that in his coming Budget, Mr. Chamberlain will 
make some substantial recognition of their efforts, either 
by a further cut of the very high standard rate or some 
relief in other ways to small taxpayers. 

He could do the latter by reducing the rate of tax on 
the first £175 of taxable income. If he lowered it from 
2s. 3d. to 1s. 6d. for instance, every taxpayer would bene- 
fit. While this would give no more than £6 lls. 3d. to 
the biggest taxpayer, it would be a greater concession to 
every small taxpayer than a cut of 6d. in the standard 
rate. 

At the same time the actual number affected would not 
be reduced, which, if there must be income-tax, is all to 
the good. The more people who have to contribute the 
more interest will be taken in national expenditure and, 
what is far more important, in national economy. 

The reduction of 6d. last year has been amply justified 
by the trade revival. Mr. Chamberlain would do well to 
take another bold step on the 15th April. DECIES 

(Director, Income-Tax Payers’ Society). 
Abbey House, 2, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
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MOTORING 


TRANSMISSION 
DEVELOPMENTS 


By Sefton Cummings 


ROM time to time experiments have been 
made with front wheel drive but for some 
reason or other they have never reached the 

mass production stage or, indeed, that stage which 
could be described as in general use. 


There are, of course, many advantages that 
front wheel drive has to offer, a notable one being 
the conservation of power due to the proximity of 
engine to wheels. This, of course, applies also to 
cars with rear wheel drive which have their engines 
situated at the back. 


It seems to be accepted to-day that of the two 
methods of eliminating wastage, the front wheel 
drive is likely to become pre-eminent in the future. 
In the past various technical difficulties such as 
steering had to be overcome; but such pioneers as 
the Alvis Company have done so much spade work 
in this direction that perfection must be very close 
at hand to-day, if it has not already arrived. 


B.S.A. Development 


The latest front wheel drive car to appear on the 
market is a four cylinder nine horse-power B.S.A. 
This is a development from the three-wheeler model 
which has been a ready seller for the last five years 
and it is claimed that on account of its front wheel 
drive and low centre of gravity, it can take corners 
at a speed which would be impossible in a normal 
design. 


Independent front wheel springing is provided 
by means of eight quarter elliptic springs—four to 
each wheel; a speed of close on seventy miles per 
hour is attainable, petrol consumption is between 
thirty-five and forty miles to the gallon, and the 
price is under £150. 


No Concession 


Some confusion has been caused recently by an 
announcement in the Press that the police have 
been instructed to allow a five mile an hour margin 
to drivers in built-up areas; this has been dis- 
claimed in some newspapers and not in others. 
Lest motorists should fall into the error that they 
are now authorised to drive in restricted areas at 
thirty-five miles an hour, let me warn them at once 
that they are permitted to do nothing of the sort. 


What has actually occurred is that a practice 
of the police which has always existed is being 
continued. This is to allow a reasonable margin 
before taking anyone up for exceeding the speed 
limit, to provide against any possibility of error. 
It does not mean that any concession has been 
made to motorists and the driver who relies on 
these newspapers reports and travels deliberately 
at thirty-five miles an hour in built-up areas will 
be asking for trouble. 


CINEMA 
MICKEY MOUSE IN COLOUR 


By Mark Forrest 


CHANGE has taken place in the world of the 
cinema which will reverberate in the four 
corners of the globe—Mr. Walt Disney has 
abandoned his black and white cartoon in favour of 
technicolor. Mickey Mouse has put on a bright 
new uniform, the sleeves of which in The Band 
Concert, the first cartoon to be released under the 
new process, give him a great deal of trouble, and 
his hat sports a jaunty blue feather. Minnie has 
yet to make her appearance so I cannot give you 
any details of what colours are fashionable for 
feminine wear, but Donald Duck, as befits a sailor, 
has the traditional cap and collar in navy blue. 
The effect of Mickey’s conducting of Weber’s 
** Storm ’’ and the dire things which happen to 
Donald Duck, who will insist on playing the horn- 
pipe, are intermingled to make the cartoon itself 
one of the best which Mr. Disney has made. 

This film precedes Sanders of the River at the 
Leicester Square and so good was it that I was 
afraid that the main event might go the way of 
Golden Miller in the Grand National. Asa matter 
of fact it did nothing of the kind though there were 
one or two things which were not in keeping with 
a production upon which the greatest care had 
obviously been lavished. 


Tribal Wars 


The scene is laid in Central Africa and the hero, 
whose exploits as British Resident will be well 
known to all those who regard the early work of 
the late Mr. Edgar Wallace as being far and away 
his best, is the redoubtable Sanders. Many cuts 
must, however, have been made before the final 
version was decided upon, because the action has 
been strictly confined to events in Africa where the 
tribal wars and Sanders’s treatment of them hold 
the centre of the screen; but his marriage has been 
ruthlessly deleted and with it Joan Gardiner. 

Major Wallace was employed as_ technical 
adviser and his expert knowledge of the natives 
and of Central Africa itself has enabled Mr. 
Zeltan Korda to produce the village life so faith- 
fully that the picture, though it moves slowly at 
times, holds one’s interest by reason of its obvious 
authenticity. 

In consequence of this the American accent and 
sleek appearance of Nina Mae McKinney and the 
English lyrics which Paul Robeson is given to 
sing jar more than would have been the case had 
the production been more slipshod. These two and 
Leslie Banks, as the hero, bear the brunt of the 
plot and it is to be hoped that Paul Robeson, whose 
performance, as the chief of a friendly tribe, is the 
best piece of acting in the picture, will have further 
opportunities afforded to him on the screen. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2981 
VICKI BAUM’S 


"LAC AUX DAMES” (a) 


(Martin’s Summer) 
with SIMONE SIMON 
and Viennese Prize Film 


“ ZERBROCHENE KRUG” (v) 
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New Books I ean 
Recommend 
By the LITERARY CRITIC 


HE Empire over which the unfortunaie 
Hapsburg Maximilian and his Coburg 
Empress Charlotte (or Carlota as she was called in 
Mexico) ruled for three short years was largely an 
imaginary one, and consequently the title Mrs. 
Harding has chosen for her story of this extraordi- 
nary and most tragic Mexican adventure is 
singularly appropriate. 

It was indeed a ‘‘ phantom crown ”’ for which 
Maximilian sacrificed his life and the sanity of his 
wife. 

For sixty years after Maximilian had faced 
gallantly Juarez’s firing-squad the ex-Empress 
Carlota lingered on, unable to realise how time had 
revenged the betrayal of her husband by “ that 
grasping, unscrupulous Napoleon III,” and inci- 
dentally had brought tottering to their fall the 
German, Austrian, Russian and Ottoman Empires. 
Her reason had long fled and in her Belgian castle 
she lay withdrawn from the world and by the world 
forgotten. 


The Late Sir Charles Standford 
Mr. Plunket Greene, in his biography of the late 
Sir Charles Standford, frankly admits that he is 
writing of him from the standpoint of an old and 
intimate friend. 

writer of a Life,’ he says, ‘‘ should, no doubt, 
be a chronicler of fact and a critic with unbiased 
mind. But I have neither the mind nor the heart to 
let this story limp through its course for the sake of the 
conventions.” 

He shows us Standford as a versatile, quick- 
witted Irishman, 

‘* pugnacious as an Aberdeen, affectionate as a spaniel, 

quick to anger and quicker to repentance. One of the 

most brilliant technicians of his time, he was so un- 


mindful of his power that he never counted it as a 
virtue.” 


Courage, Humour and Candour 

Mrs. Parsloe makes no pretence of being a 
stylist. In fact, the great merit of her book lies in 
the simple, straightforward telling of her story. 
There are no pretences anywhere. 

She has plenty of humour and is quite ready to 
laugh at herself. And she writes of all her varied 
experiences with a most engaging candour—per- 
haps a little surprising in ‘‘ a parson’s daughter.”’ 

One other quality, with which she in no way 
credits herself, but which impresses itself on the 
reader of her lively narrative, is obviously the 
courage with which she has faced the many trials 
of her strenuous, constantly changing life. 


War—Past and Future 

According to the joint editors of the ‘* Anthology 
of War,’’ some twenty thousand books have been 
so far written about the Great War. But “ the 
classic war book,’’ they contend, has still to appear. 
Pending its arrival, they offer us over 150 extracts 
from the better-known war books that have been 
published. 


Air-Commodore Charlton’s book may be com- 
mended as a frank presentment of the air perils to 
be expected in any future war. 


Literature and Art 

Mr. Frank Swinnerton, as a distinguished 
novelist with exceptional literary gifts of his own 
and a wide acquaintance in the literary world of 
to-day, is admirably qualified for the task he has 
set himself—the presentment to us of “the 
Georgian Literary Scene,”’ with all the varied per- 
sonalities who play their part in it. Mr. Swinnerton 
in his criticisms throughout displays a_broad- 
minded tolerance—even where one suspects he has 
his prejudices. And it is no puppet show he ex- 
hibits to us: the actors in the scene are very human 
and alive. 

Mr. James Henry Duveen has some amazing 
stories to tell of genuine art deals and swindles, in 
which foreign Dukes and Royalties figure, not 
always to their credit. 


History and Biography : ‘‘ Phantom Crown ”’ (the story 
of Maximilian and Carlota of Mexico), by Bertita Harding 
(Harrap, illustrated, 10s. 6d.); ‘‘Charles Villiers Stand- 
ford,” by Harry Plunket Greene (Arnold, illustrated, 
15s.) ; ‘‘ The Letters of Napoleon to Marie Louise,” with 
a commentary by Charles De La Ronciére and an intro- 
duction by Philip Guedalla (Hutchinson, illustrated, 
10s. 6d.). 


Reminiscences : *‘ A Parson’s Daughter,’’ by Muriel 
Jardine Parsloe (Faber, 10s. 6d.); ‘‘ Collections and 
Recollections,’”’ by James Henry Duveen (Jarrolds, illus- 
trated, 18s.). 


Literary : ‘‘ The Georgian Literary Scene,” by Frank 
Swinnerton (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.). 


War: ‘‘ Anthology of Armageddon,” edited by Bernard 
Newman and I. O. Evans (Denis Archer, 8s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ War 
from the Air, Past, Present, Future,’’ by Air-Commodore 
L. E. O. Charlton (Nelson, 6s.). 


Travel : ‘‘ The Blue Danube,’ by Bernard Newman 
(Jenkins, illustrated, 10s. 6d.); ‘‘ In Quest of Sheba’s 
Mines,’’ by Frank E. Hayter (Stanley Paul, illustrated, 
12s. 6d.). 


General : ‘‘ Turmoil and Tragedy in India,” by Sir 
George MacMunn (Jarrolds, illustrated, 18s.); ‘‘ Great 
Unsolved Crimes ” (by a number of famous writers and 
detectives), with 72 illustrations (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.). 


Novels : ‘‘ Come and Get It,’”’ by Edna Ferber (Heine- 
mann, 8s. 6d.) ‘‘ Blandings Castle,’”? by P. G. Wodehouse 
(Herbert Jenkins) ; ‘‘ National Velvet,” by Enid Bagnold 
(Heinemann, illustrated by the author’s twelve-year-old 
daughter, Laurian Jones); ‘“‘ Fell Top,” by Winifred E. 
Watson (Methuen); ‘Jason the Magnificent,’ by 
Maurice A. Hanline (Constable) ; ‘‘ Bread for Beauty,” by 
Elma Levinger (Jarrolds) ; ‘‘ Vampire’s Prey,” by Hanns 
Heinz Ewers (Jarrolds); ‘‘ Tea,” by Arthur T. Rich 
(Skeffington) ; ‘‘ All Our Dear Relations,” by Ann Dela- 
main (Constable) ; ‘‘The Wedding Gift,” by G. M. Mason 
(Hutchinson). 


Adventure, Mystery and Thrills 


“7.80 Victoria,’ by Paul McGuire (Skeffington) ; 
‘* Death in the Stocks,” by Georgette Heyer (Longmans) ; 
‘‘ Crime at Cobb’s House,” by Herbert Corey (Methuen) ; 
“« Red Lilac,” by Lord Gorell (John Murray) ; ‘‘ Pins and 
Needles,’? by Edwin Greenwood (Skeffington); ‘‘ Best 
Murder Stories ” (short stories by a number of writers) 
(Faber & Faber); ‘‘ The Priest’s Hat,” by Emilio de 
Marchi, translated by Frederick A. Y. Brown (Heath 
Cranton); ‘‘ The Hareem of Shayk Azan,” by C. T. 
Stoneham (Hutchinson); ‘‘ The Clue of the Green-eyed 
Girl,” by Nigel Burnaby (Ward Lock & Co.) ; ‘“‘ The Dear 
Old Gentleman,” by George Goodchild and Bechhofer 
Roberts (Jarrolds); ‘‘ The Five Silver Buddhas,” by 
Harry Stephen Keeler (Ward Lock & Co.). 

(All novels 7s, 6d, except where otherwise stated) 
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ART IN THE SALEROOMS 
BACK TO THE VICTORIANS 


By James A. Kilpatrick 


HE late Sir John Aird, whose art collection 
has been handed over to Christie’s for sale, 
was an unrepentant Victorian. He filled his 
house with the kind of pictures he liked, and his 
taste was for the work of Alma-Tadema, E. J. 
Poynter, Marcus Stone, W. P. Frith, G. A. 
Storey, Luke Fildes, Briton Riviere, and the late 
President of the Royal Academy, Sir Frank 
Dicksee. 
His collection takes us back to the days at 
Burlington House depicted in Frith’s picture, 
‘* Private View, 1881,’’ which has just been placed 
on loan at the Tate Gallery. There are more than 
twenty Academy pictures in Sir John Aird’s exten- 
sive assembly of Victorian painters, and the most 
notable are the four works specially painted for him 
by Alma-Tadema. 
Two of these are large canvases, ‘‘ The Roses 
of Heliogabalus ’’ and ‘‘ The Finding of Moses,” 
that aroused great public interest in their day. 
Alma-Tadema was always happiest when painting 
Roman and Eastern subjects with glorified groups 
of men and women amid masses of flowers, and 
backgrounds of blue skies and shining marble. 
In ‘“‘The Roses of Heliogabalus’’ he pictures the 
jest of that foolish young Emperor who caused 
a canopy heavily laden with flowers to be suddenly 
overturned upon .his guests, revealing young 
women struggling wildly to escape from their 
entanglement. 


Pharaoh’s Daughter 


‘“‘ The Finding of Moses,’’ another big canvas, 
shows Pharaoh’s daughter luxuriously reclining 
on a litter borne by attendants, and looking down 
on the infant in a cradle which two girls are carry- 
ing on their shoulders. Across the Nile in the 
background is a faint glimpse of the Pyramids, 
and the river bank crowded with figures. 

Among the other pictures are Poynter’s ‘‘ A 
Corner of the Market Place ’’; Briton Riviere’s 
‘‘ Envy, Hatred, and Malice ”’ (a study of a girl 
with a group of dogs that pleased Academy 
visitors in 1881); Marcus Stone’s little pair, 
‘* Fallen Out ’’ and ‘‘ Reconciled ’’; two studies 
of flower-girls by Luke Fildes, and many other 
pictures of flowers and flower-decked maidens that 
were very dear to Victorian hearts. 

It will be interesting to see how the market 
reacts to-day to this representative collection of 
Academy exhibits in the ’eighties. Some of these 
painters used to command their thousands, but 
their work has undergone considerable re-valuation 
in recent years, though they may come into their 
own again as many of their predecessors have done. 

The late Mr. H. D. Ellis was a great collector of 
rare old English silver spoons, and the sale of this 
collection at Sotheby’s next month will afford 
buyers of such relics a very favourable opportunity 
of adding to their treasures. Some of these spoons 
date back to medieval times. One of acorn knop 
design is believed to be nearly 600 years old. 
There are also fine examples of the fifteenth 


Move 


century, notably an Apostle spoon marked in the 
bowl with the four-pointed star which Mr. Ellis 
declared to be the earliest recorded mark on spoons. 

To about the same period belongs one of the 
first of the lion-topped spoons, with the lion sejant 
guardant and not sejant affronte as the meeker 
design of later years presented it. The only other 
known example of this early lion-topped spoon is 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum. There are 
also spoons made by London silversmiths in 
the times of Henry VIII., Edward VI., and 
Elizabeth. 


There are Spies About 


OW often have I heard these words, or 
words to the same effect, coupled with an 
admonition to watch my step, in various parts of 
Central and Eastern Europe during the last two or 
three years ? 

That ‘‘ there are spies about,’’ practically every- 
where, is the subject of a book entitled ‘*‘ The Spy 
Menace, An Exposure of International Espionage’”’ 
(Thornton Butterworth, 10s. 6d.), by Richard W. 
Rowan, an American, who, I gather, was at one 
time a member of the famous Pinkerton agency. 

It is an extremely interesting but a rather for- 
midable and disturbing work, which undoubtedly 
“oes a long way to justify the claim made on the 
publishers’ ‘** jacket ’’ that it is a terrible revelation 


of what is going on in world-wide espionage and 
international intrigue. 


R.M. 


A grand old tobacco which, for over 
50 years, has been smoked by 
men who appreciate honest-to- 
goodness quality. Try an ounce of 
this mellow, unique old spun cut ; 
it’s not particularly expensive. 
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Winged Britannia 
By G. Delop Stevenson. 


Tus Saturday the passenger air 
service from London to 
Australia will officially open, mail 
having been successfully carried 
over the route since December. 

There now remains only Canada, 
West Africa and New Zealand which 
are not directly linked with London 
by Imperial Airways. Ten years 
ago this company was Imperial only 
in name, since it did not fly beyond 
the borders of Europe. To-day, like 
the great cable lines, it is an ‘all 
red route’ to the farthest Domin- 
ions, and it is continually growing 
and stretching further. 

The services to India and South 
Africa were duplicated on January 
Ist, and now there is as much crush 
on the new as there was on the old 
accommodation. 

Imperial Airways has a grand 
total of 32,500,000 passenger miles 
to-its credit, which have been flown 
over Empire routes. All this more- 
over has only been done in the last 
six years. 

It was in April of 1929 that the 
service to India was started, the 
South African route was not devel- 
oped till 1931 and 1932, while the 
extensions to Calcutta, Rangoon and 
Singapore took place during 1933. 

The development of the great inter- 
Imperial routes is spectacular but 
the local growth of civil aviation 
within the different Dominions is 
hardly less interesting. 

It has been as varied as the 
countries themselves and shows the 
desire both for local independence 
and Imperial co-operation which 
characterises all Imperial relations. 
Before there were any plans for 
linking up with Imperial Airways 
Australia had ringed her coasts 
round with an air mail service. The 
different sections are run by differ- 
ent companies. That which goes 
from Perth to the North-West is 
now in the hands of Sir A. 
MacPherson Robertson, of Mel- 
bourne air race fame. Where there 
is no other means of communication 
the Government gives a subsidy on a 
mileage basis; where the air serv- 
ice competes with a railway it 
merely gets paid for the mail it 
carries. 

Imperial Airways does not, of 
course, actually fly to Australia, 
but is represented from Singapore 
on by its subsidiary, Quantas 
Empire Airways. 

In the same way in India Imperial 
Airways undergoes a local trans- 
formation and flies in conjunction 
with Indian Trans-Continental Air- 
ways. Meanwhile the latter and 
other Indian firms have since 1982 
begun to spread ont an Indian net- 
work. There is a service from 
Karachi to Madras via Bombay, 
others from Karachi to Lahore and 
Calcutta to Dacca. 

Flights to take pilgrims to shrines 
is a specially Indian development. 

In South Africa Imperial Airways’ 
local services co-operate with 
Imperial Airways. 


The Imperial Airways’ liner ‘* Hengist,”’ with the first air 
mail from England to Australia 


Canada carried as much as 2,883 
tons of freight by air last year, but 
80 per cent of this went to the north. 

A magnificent chain of aerodromes 
from the -Atlantic to the Pacific 
coast has been built as an unem- 


EMPIRE 


WEEK BY 
WEEK 


ployment relief measure, but as yet 
these aerodromes ate not in use. 

As in Australia the air service is of 
immense value over the thousands 
of miles where there is no other 
communication. In Europe air 
services are merely useful for 
quicker travelling as an alternative 
to railways, but in the Dominions 
they often serve almost inaccessible 
districts. 


Black Magic in West 
Africa 

HEARD over the week-end a 
queer story relating to the notori- 
ous Leopard Society and the Alli- 
gator Society of the West African 
coast. My informant was a former 
Political Officer, and we were dis- 
cussing a Sotheby’s sales catalogue 
in which was listed a massive West 
African sacrificial table, boldly 


carved with the figures of two claw- 
ing leopards, for sale on April 80. 


The table had been shipped from 
Sierra Leone by a naval commander. 
It is the second West African ‘black 
magic’ symbol to come into the 
market recently. 

The other was an elephant’s tusk, 
ornately carved with the figure of a 
giant alligator. This was used by 
the witch doctor of the Alligator 
Society to summon members. 


“As far as we know,” my friend 
told me, “the Alligator Society is 
now extinct—officially, if not unoffici- 
ally, and I was one of those ‘in at 
the death.’ 


“It would be impolitic to mention 
places, but way back in 1910, many 
natives were disappearing perman- 
ently from villages bordering a 
certain swampy river. Before each 
man disappeared, the imprint of an 
alligator’s claw was made in the soft 
earth outside his hut. 

“This confirmed the political 
officer’s suspicions that the Alligator 
Society was up to its old tricks 
again. With great difficulty he 
induced a native suspected of being 
connected with the society to reveal 
its plans. 

“The society, the officer learned, 
had its headquarters on the river 
bank, in a cave which was half sub- 
terranean. Below this cave was 
another, which was connected with 
the upper cave by a primitive trap- 
door. When a victim was ear- 
marked for sacrifice he was taken to 
the upper cave, mutilated by mem- 
bers of the society armed with alli- 
gator’s claws, and lowered through 
the trapdoor into the lower cave, 
where, each night, a giant alligator 
used to wait for its supper. The 
political officer actually surprised the 
society in the midst of its rites. 


It is generally suggested by those 
who know the Gold Coast that the 
Leopard Society is not yet dead. In 
this, the rites are similar to the 
Alligator Society, except that the 
victim is mauled by leopard’s claws 
before being finally murdered on the 
sacrificial table. B.R. 
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Pioneers of Canada 


A BRIEF history of the famous 

Hudson’s Bay Company, which 
was incorporated in 1670, has just 
beer. issued—the first official history 
in 265 years. It is history and 
romance intermingled—the history of 
Canada and the romance of the 
pioneers who established and carried 
on the Company. 


The original Charter gave rights to 

“sole trade and commerce ” within 
the entrance of the Hudson Strait 
which, in the terms of geography 
to-day, meant the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec north of the 
Laurentian Hills and west of the 
Labrador boundary, the whole of 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, the 
southern half of Alberta and the 
south-east corner of the Dominion’s 
north-west territories ! 


By Deed of Surrender in 1869 the 


The Empire's Rubber 


By James Henry Gardener. 


THE recent cut in the production 

quotas of rubber and the conse- 
quent sharp rise in its price, coupled 
with the reports from Ceylon of 
troubles over rubber smuggling, 
form another stage in the complex 
history of this product. 

Rubber is the outstanding pro- 
duct of Empire co-operation. Its 
collection commenced from _ trees 
growing wild in Brazil. 

After long research a grand experi- 
ment was organised with Kew 
Gardens as the centre. Seeds were 
rushed there from Brazil in 1875 with 
every precaution that was known in 
handling, temperature, moisture, 
etc. Happily they germinated and 
thrived, and were then transhipped 
with the same care all over the 
Empire; arrangements having been 
made long before for every detail. 


Wolstenholme Post—Hudson Bay 


(Reproduced by permission of the Governor and Committee of the Hudson's Bay Company). 


Company gave up some of its trading 
privileges, after developing Canada 
on a scale never before achieved by 
one body. Peace had been maintained 
in the wilderness, trading conducted 
without violence, principles of justice 
established, and exploration success- 
fully accomplished. 

But in 1869 the time for settlement 
had come. Cities were to rise about 
the stockades, and ploughs were to 
turn long furrows where the buffalo 
had ranged. 

The Fur Trade, the senior service of 
the Company, brings its year to a 
close on May 8ist. Each bale of 
merchandise handled by the fur trade 
this year will be labelled with the 
symbol of the 265th “‘ outfit ” of the 
country. Unbroken trading for 265 
years—a wonderful record! 


A proportion of the seedlings 
thrived and formed the nuclei for 
stocks in Ceylon, India, Jamaica, 
Burma, West Africa, Java and 
elsewhere. Then plantation began. 

Soon the adventure became a 
commercial one. The high price of 
1s. 6d. a lb. made it very profitable, 
and plantations were expanded rap- 
idly. The rubber boom arrived and 
continued till after the war, as the 
ever-widening use of rubber absorbed 
every increase in output.  Ulti- 
mately, however, even this demand 
was filled and the price began to fall. 

The history of rubber then became 
one of schemes and restrictions. 

The Stevenson restriction scheme 
was formed to cut down production, 
and was observed within the 
Empire. But outside in the Dutch 


Empire 
Apr. 13—Opening of Imperial 


Airways passenger service to 
Australia. 


Apr. 16—Arrival of the South 
African Cricket Team on the 
Armadale Castle.” They will 
be met at Southampton by 
representatives of the M.C.C. 

Empire Press Union dinner at 
Grosvenor House to the dele- 
gates who have returned from 
the Imperial Press Conference 
in South Africa. 

Apr. !7—British Sportsmen’s 
Club luncheon at the Savoy to 
Mr. Lyons, Premier of 
Australia. 


Apr. 23—At 9.50 p.m., Broad- 
cast on “‘ Empire News,” by Mr. 
H. V. Hodson, Editor of the 
Round Table.” 


Apr. 25—At 3.45 p.m., ‘‘ At 
Home” of the East African 
branch of the Overseas League. 

Apr. 27—At 2.30 p.m., Over- 
seas League visit to Fish- 
mongers’ Hall. 

Apr. 28—At 6.45 p.m., Broad- 
cast on “‘ The Empire at Work. 
Speaker to be announced later. 


East Indies it was not so observed, 
and the scheme failed. Then after 
seven years’ free competition, a new 
international scheme was organised 
and is being tried ont. 


Mr. Lyons and the North 


By Geoffrey Tebbutt 


MPHERE has been a tendency in the 

North of England to assume 
that direct discussion between the 
Australian Commonwealth Govern- 
ment delegation and British textile 
interests over the Australian tariff 
has merely been postponed. 


It can, however, be stated quite 
definitely that there will be no direct 
consultation by the Australian 
Ministers on these points. Mr. J. A. 
Lyons, the Prime Minister, insists 
that tariff and other grievances that 
may be felt by British industrialists 
are a matter between Governments. 


Mr. Lyons hopes to visit both 
Yorkshire and Lancashire as part of 
his general mission to England, but to 
receive the formal representations of 
any.one branch of British industry 
would set a precedent that would 
render him prey to deputations of 
business men throughout his tour. 


It is the misfortune of the North 
that some of its chief enterprises are 
also those which are developing most 
rapidly in Australia’s progress 
towards effective secondary industry. 

Mr. Dalton, the British Trade 
Commissioner in Australia, whose 
services have been valued alike by 
this country and the Commonwealth, 
spoke very frankly at Leeds last 
week in dealing with Australia’s 
difficulties as an importer. He said 
that Yorkshire must realise that, 
except for the finer qualities of 
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Diary 

Apr. 29—At 12.30 for 1 p.m., 
R. E. 8. Luncheon of Welcome 
to the South African Cricket 
Team at the Hotel Victoria. The 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Athlone in 
the chair, supported by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Lord Mayor of London. 

Arrival of the South African 
Bowling Team. 


Apr. 31 At 6.45 p.m., Broad- 
cast on “From the Four 
Corners.” A series of first-hand 
Impressions of Travellers in all 
parts of the World. Speaker io 
be announced later. 


Apr. 13 to May 4—Imperial 
Institute Cinema, ‘‘ Short Talks 
to Schools’ at 10.15 a.m. India, 
15th, 16th and 17th April. From 
April 18th to 27th, ‘‘ Kamet 
Conquered,” the record of the 
British Himalayan Ezpedition 
of 1931-32, will be shown daily at 
10.15 a.m., 11.35 a.m., 2.15 p.m. 
and 3.35 p.m., Sundays, 2.45 p.m. 
and 4.15 p.m. From April 28th 
to May 4th, ‘“‘ Shiraz,” the 
legend of the history of the Taj 
Mahal, with an all-Indian caste. 
Times to be announced later. 


worsteds, the Australian import 
trade in woollen goods had, to all 
intents and purposes, vanished. 


Southern Rhodesia’s 


Premier 


RS. G. MARTIN HUGGINS, 
wife of the Prime Minister of 
Southern Rhodesia, and the young- 
est of her two small sons, reached 
England by the South African mail 
boat that arrived last Monday. 


Mr. Huggins, who is coming by 
air, is not expected until April 28. 

Mr. G. M. Huggins (F.R.C.S. 
(Lond.)), was born at Bexley, 
England, some 52 years ago. He 
went to Rhodesia in 1910 and started 
a medical practice in Salisbury. He 
was at once successful. 


During the Great War he saw 
service with the R.A.M.C. in France 
and was also surgeon at the Military 
Hospital at Brighton and at the 
Valetta Hospital in Malta. 

Mr. Huggins’ political career is 
peculiar in as much as he got drawn 
into it almost against his will. His 


' political suggestions and criticisms 


were so shrewd, and his point of 
view so original and illuminating, 
that his friends, in all parties, pre- 
vailed upon him to stand as a can- 
didate for the first Rhodesian par- 
liamentary election in 1924. 

He was elected by a large majority 
and sat on the Government benches. 
He was re-elected at the next Gen- 
eral Election in 1928, when the 
Rhodesian Party again—but with a 
smaller majority — returned to 
power. 

During that Parliament Mr. Hug- 
gins became increasingly critical of 
the Cabinet’s policy and eventually 
crossed the floor of the House to be 


Leader of the Opposition, or Reform 
Party. 

There are, or were till recently, 
three parties in Southern Rhodesia, 
styled respectively, Rhodesia, 
Reform, and Labour. A_ visitor 
might find it difficult to discover the 
difference between the first two, 
while the name ‘ Labour” would 
puzzle him still more, for, in Africa, 
south of the Equator, Socialism 
comes a hopeless cropper over the 
** colour bar.” 

At the General Election in 1983, 
the Reform Party, headed by Mr. 
Huggins, came into power by a small 
majority. 

While a few months later Mr. 
Huggins, as Prime Minister, was 
paying an official visit to England, 
dissensions became apparent amongst 
the rank and file of his supporters. 


Rather than rely on the tendered 


The Masai 


By Mary Edmonds. 


THE Masai people are cattle pastor- 

alists, occupying the equatorial 
highland east of Lake Victoria. 
Their territory includes parts of 
Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda. 
Racially, they are a blend of Mediter- 
ranean and negroid stocks, and their 
language is related to the Hamitic 
speech of Abyssinia and the Eastern 
Sudan. 


They are tall and slender,with long 
limbs, a thin face, and features more 
finely cut than those of pure negroes. 
The skin colour varies from light 
chocolate to dark brown. 


The predominating interest of 
these people is the possession of 
cattle. Land as such holds no inter- 
est for them, and they practise no 
agriculture. 


Masai Warriors 


support of the Rhodesia party, then 
in opposition, Mr. Huggins deter- 
mined to fuse the parties. So, after 
a year as Prime Minister, he, in 1934, 
appealed to the country and was 
again returned to power, this time as 
the head of a virtual Coalition, styled 
the United Party. 


It was inevitable that his few 
political opponents should call Mr. 
Huggins a dictator. At least it is 
true that he is the outstanding per- 
sonality in his Cabinet; but his 
incisive method of tackling problems 
is tempered by a readiness to accept 
constructive criticism. It is this, 
with his frank and charming manner 
and his sense of humour, that is the 
basis of his peculiar popularity and 
power in the House and country. 


Mr. Huggins is believed to be the 
only F.R.C.S. to reach Cabinet rank 
while still following his profession. 


At the age of twelve or thirteen a 
Masai boy leaves his parents to 
join the warriors’ kraal. The purpose 
of the warrior class was originally to 
prepare for raids on neighbouring 
tribes, in order to procure more 
cattle. 


The Government no longer allows 
these hostile practices, and in conse- 
quence the warrior organisation is 
changing. Many now marry and have 
children while still living in the 
warrior group. 


In the middle of the last century, 
at the period of their greatest power 
and prosperity, the Masai probably 
numbered forty to fifty thousand, but 
about fifty years ago there was a 
serious plague among the herds and 
they died in thousands, many of 
their owners dying with them. 
To-day there are only about ten 
thousand. 
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Air Mail Passengers.—Mr. Warren Davies, from Mbeya; Lt.-Com. 
F. Whitfield and Mr. Ritchie, trom Nairobi; Mr. er Mr. Fell, 
and Mr. Crosby, from Kisumu; and the Hon. W. Keith Roll, from 
Juba; the Duke of Norfolk and Captain Howard, from Nairobi ; 
Mrs. Mackinnon, from Kisumu; and Mr. Howard Barry, Mr 

Gibbs, Mr Oldhert and Mr. L. Ball, from Khartoum. 


Australia.—Mr. G. W. A. Peyton, Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Savage, 
Mr. Sholto Douglas and Atte Eve Douglas, Mr. and Mrs. 8S. J. 
Cossart and Miss M. Cossart, all from Brisbane; Mr. ona Mrs. 
A Cohen, of emwerte, N.S.W.; Mr. E. Samuels, a Sydney 
music composer; Mr. and Mrs. J. Beresford Grant and Misses M. 
and E. Beresford Grant, of Sydney; Mr. T. Hartigan, Railway 
Commissioner for New South Wales, and the Misses Joan and Gwen 
Hartigan (Miss Joan Hartigan is to play in the lawn tennis 
championships at Wimbledon); Miss Peggy Ross Nott and Mrs. H. 
B. Farncomb, of Sydney: Sir Charles and Lady Campbell and 
Miss M. S. Campbell a J. Coote and Miss Ella Coote, of 
Sydney; Mr. and M Eo Fi ieee of Boorawa, N.S.W.; the 
Bishop of Bathurst, "Mes. Crotty and Mr. Colles Crotty; Mrs. 
Edward Shackell, of Melbourne. 


Canada.—Mr. Thomas P. Regan, K.C., barrister, Saint John, 
Cumberland Hotel; Mr. Are (paper makers’ 
chemicals), Toronto, Rubens Hotel; Second Lieut. ‘e Parkington, 
4th Division C.A.S.C., Montreal, in Gham: Mr. McClelland, 
of the Cunard Line, Winnipeg, Hotel; Mr. 

Terroux, nopestnes trust officer, We! Trust Co., Ltd., Rem- 
brandt Hotel; Mr. B. Salmonovitz proprietor of the Dominion Furs 
., Quebec, Cumberland Hotel; Mr. R. Edgar Thorne, president, 
Catiadian Bronze Powder Works, Ltd., ip mt and Mrs. Thorne, 

Park Place; Mr. Glyn Osler, K.C., of the legal firm “of Blake, 
Anglin and Cassels, Toronto, and Mrs. and Miss Osler, 
Brown’s Hotel: Mr. ; Burpe, vice-president and secretary- 
treasurer, D’Allaird Meenepetariag Company, Montreal, and Mrs. 
Burpe. Park Lane Hotel: Mr. C. Bindman, of Quebec Savoy Hotel: 

r. Walter J. Clarke, of Quebec. and Mr. Ralph Parsons, of 
Montreal, Savoy Hotel; Dr. W. Chipman, of Montreal, and Mr. and 


LATEST EMPIRE ARRIVALS 


Mrs. W. C. Young, of Topgnte, Clarid ae Vera Sharland, Victoria, 
B.C., Tenterden, Kent; Nesta D. E Victoria, B.C.; Romney 
Club, Road, Earls Court; Brackler, pea: 
B.C., 1, Longton Avenue, S.E.26; igell Vorley, Kelowna, B 

Manor, Blomfield; Mr, and Mrs. Frank Baker, Vee Be 
Bonnington Hotel. 

Mr. and Mrs. N. G. 7 Lougheed, New Westminster, B.C., c/o 
B.C. House; Mrs. . _M. MacEwen, Montreal; 8S. M. McClay, 
Vancouver, Mount Rove) Apartments; R. Wemyss, Vancouver, Mount 
Royal A artments; A. ulloch, Vancouver, Mount Royal Apart- 
ments; D. Cassett, bine Mount Royal Apartments; Mr. C. £. 
Smith; research assistant, University of Toronto, 125, Bedford Court 
Mansions; Mr. Robert R, Boronow, president Bee bert, R. Boronow 
Ltd., importers, Montreal, Mount Royal Hotel; J. Price, of 
Price Bros. and Go. lumber and paper 84, Swan 
Court; Mr. W. ‘Riley, president, Western Grocers, Ltd., Winni- 

and a p B8 of the Canadian branch of Commerce, and Mrs. 
Riley. Grosvenor House; Mr. Dent, secretary, Confederation 
Life Association, Toronto, and Mrs. Dent, and Mr. G. H. Wooll- 
combe, adjuster of the Association, and Mrs. Woolleombe, c/o 
Confederation Life Association, Bush House: G. Noel Brown, 
Bonnington Falls, Midland Bank, Poultry, E.C.; Bea 
Burd, Vancouver, B.C., Harrington Gardens, S.W.7: Gen ’A. H. 
Eustace, Duncan, B.C., Grindley & Co., Parliament Street ; "Captals 
J M. MacNeil, Cloverdale, B.C.., Westcroft, George Road, Milford- 
on-Sea; John A. Nowlin, Vancouver, 68, Guilford Street, W.C.; R 
M. Maitland, Venue, Strand Palace Hotel. 


East Africa.—Commander C. B. Blencoe, of Kenya Colony. c/o 
Martin's Bank, Chester; A. W. Hemphill, Esaq.. c/o Dawson augh, 
F'isq., Newmarket; Mr. and Mrs, B. O.’ Moore, 7, Shawfield Park, 
Bromley, Kent. Mrs. Rydon of Arusha, Tanganyika Territory, 
ake Cottage, Awbrook, Haywards Heath; Mr. and Mrs. F. J. 
Clarke, of Northern Rhodesia, Ford’s Hotel, 
W.1: Erle Gran of Tanga c/o. Standard Bank of South Africa, 1 
Clement Lane, E. E. H. Robins, of Kenya Colony, c/o S ee 
Bank of South Arica, 10, Clement Lane, E.C.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Balmer of Nairobi, Kenya Colony, 22, Inverness Terrace, Hyde 

Park, London, 4 


HILLACK Hayle, 
HOTELS— Continued Hotel. Near sea, golf, 
in all rooms. Recommended A.A 


Cornwall. —Riviére 
H. £ C. water 


PERSONAL 


UNLICENSED 


hotel) 21, 22 and 23, Bedford Place, 
1.  Bed., 


HANKLIN, I1.0.W.—Cromdale Hotel, 
Pens., from ns 
ONDON.—Alexandra Hotel. (A quiet jolf, 


d, 14. Rece., 


Tennis. 


8S., etc., and intelli- 
_ gently. 1s. words, 2d. carbon 
cop. 


gns. W.E., 128. to 24, Tittle Street, W.C.1. 


London, 45, Rec., 3. Pens., AVE YOU COCKROACHES?—Then 

W.8. Rec., 4; Bed 35: Pens. from 588. 6d. ranches Stores _ or Sole Makers, 


to 5 gns. OUTH Uist, 


Westminster, §.W.1. ’Phone: Vic. Fishing, shooting, 


0867 and 2003. Bed., 200; Rec., 2, 8., 16s. 


1.0.M. 
Hotel. _Bed., 
ONDON.—Artillery Mansions Hotel, 4 gens. Golf, 5 miles free to hotel guests. 


bathing, sailing. 


HOWARTHS, 473, Crookesmore, Sheffield. 
Tins 1s. 6d., 28. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 


N EMBERSHIP of the INCOME TAX 
SERVICE BUREAU brings _relief.— 


Rec., ens., 


D., 27s. Pens., 5 gns. to 8 gns. 


Very comfortable. Cent. Sit. 8 min. Baker 


boating, bathing. 
Street, 5 min. Oxford Street. Welbeck 3401. 


c.. Pens., ° gns 
ONDON. — Bickenhall Private Hotel. 30/- to 55/-. Tennis, 5 mins. fishing, 


Address, Sentinel House, Southampton 
Row, London, W.C.1. 


IDDLE-aged Gentleman seeks position 
as Secretary, Companion. Travelled, 


ONDON. Hotel, Southamp- 


ondon. 


—Ashley Got Hotel, Abbey 
Bed, 30. 
Lun., 2s., Din., 3s. 6d. 


ton Row near British Museum. eed.— 
260 Rooms. bl Hot W.E. 308. 
Bkfast, 8s. 6d. Colt, 1 mile. Garden. 


gies Bridge and Chess. Box A.6. Saturday 
view. 


so ATURE LOVERS, outdoor folk and 
students can enjoy healthy, carefree 
holidays in delightful surroundings, com- 


0 
ONDON.—Cora Hotel, Upper Woburn - Falkland 


bining comfort with simplicity_at_moderate 


RQUAY. -- Nethway Private Hotel, charges. Write for booklet. Tare? ALE 
2 


Road.—Bed, 23. ec., ESTATE, LANGDALE, AMBLESIDE 
Place, W. C1, nest Euston and King’s Pens., from 3 gns. from 9s. per day. 

Cross Stations. 230 Guests. Room, Golf.’ Tennis, yachting, fishing, dancing. 

bath & Table d’ Bitfast, 8s. 6d. Tels. : 


Aquacora, London. 


ONDON.—Manor Hotel, 32, Westbourne 
Terrace, — Park, W.2.—B ed, 75. 


Rec., 7. Pens., from 3 ™ 
gns. double. Garden. from 5 


1. Pens., 


Devon Hotel, St. 


— Glen 
Alban’s Road, Babbacombe. Bed., 12; 


Golf, 1 min. 


FLATS & HOUSES 


Fo Unfurnished Flaslets and single 
Rooms in Mayfair, enquire 17, 
Curzon Street. 


gns. Garden, 


ensin 
W.2, Bays. 9801-2. J. Ralph, ‘prep. Square, 


HOTELS AND LODGINGS 


IVIERA.—_SMALL —_COMFORTABLY 
FURNISHED FLAT facing South and 


ONDON.—Palace Gate Hotel, Palace LAND 
Gate, Kensington, W.8. — Tel.: 


from 3} gns. W.E.; 30 


months £24. Pension if desired. Sea 
29th. Situation unique. ‘ 
excellent. Immediate booking necessary. 


over-looking the sea; 2 bedrooms, kitchen, 
ting room, bathroom. £9 per month, 


Comfort and food Hotel, Cap Martin, A.M 


ANTED, good Cottage, Hants. Woman 


ONDON.—Strathallan Hotel, 38, Bolton 


from 2 le, i 
single 5 gns. double. Ping 


ONDON.—Old Cedars Hotel, Sydenham Physicians. 


reatest Hydro or Hea 
Gardens, 58.W-5. Bed. 30; Pens., or Pleasure. 270 Bedrooms, grounds 10 
acres. Inclusive from, per. day. 
Illus... Prospectus 


artist. Station, village, inside lav., 
co.’s water. Very _low rent. tenant. 
—Bowen, Lacock, Wilts. 


GEORGE’S SQUARE, S.W.1. 
sident 54, _ rooms, kitcken, bath; ground 
floor, ‘lady’ s quiet house; close "buses, over- 


| .—Somers Paying Guest House, 
55, Belsize Park Gardens, N.W.38. 
Tel.: Prim. 0242. Bed., 10. Rec., 1. Pens., 
from 3 gns. Tennis. 


Alpine scenery. Excellent cuisine; English 
coon library. ent 

pecia: parties 
Hotel Lerchenhof 


looking gardens; rent £110 (incl .).—Miss 
Gurney. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


8.E.26. Bed., 20; Rec., 2; Pens., from 
8 gns. W.E., from 30/-. Golf, % IEDERS-IM-STUBAI, Tirol; 3,100 ft. 
10 mins. Ballroom, up; 10 miles Innsbruck; beautiful 


vice rooms. 


ERTH,, Scotland.—Station Hotel. Bed., 


ORTMAN Square, W.1. Furnished ser- 
Divan beds, constant hot 


KENYA EMPIRE COFFEE.— 
1/- Ib.; 10 Ibe. 10 -: 5 Ibs. 5/6 post 
free. Freshly roasted—Whole ney 


; ., 4; Pens., from 4 ns. E. water. Well appointed, quiet house. noted Ground—Tasting sample 3d. post 
from _24/-, Tanck. 3/6; Tea, 1/6; Dinner, for comfort and good service. 3, Gloucester Cosh with order. Rowland Sti: = & Co., 
6/-. Garden. Golf, 3 courses within 6 mins. Place. 


. Tower Hill. London, E.C.3 tab. 1885. 
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SELECTED HOTELS 


LICENSED 
LEXANDRIA, —Albert 
Hotel. Bed, 10. 2. i, 3 gns. 
Lun., 3 course 2s, 6d. Din., . Fishing, 


Loch’ Lomond 1 mile. 


VIEMORE, Inverness-shire.—Aviemore 

Hotel. Bed, 100. Rec., 4. Pens,, 5 

gns. to 10 gns. Golf, Private. Fishing, 
shooting, riding, tennis. 


—Kensington Hotel.—Bed., 76; 

Rec., PR 4 gns. W.E., Sat. to 

Mon., ib. Golf, 10 mins. Visitors’ fees, 
2/6. Botanic Gardens. 


LACKPOOL.—Grand Hotel. H. & C. 
Fully licensed. Billiards. Very mod- 
erate terms. 


OURNE END, Bucks.—The Spade Oak 

Hotel. Bed, 20. MRec., 4 and bar. 

Pens., 5 to 7 gns. Tennis, golf, bathing 
pool, punts and canoes, 


Crown Hotel. Pens., 5 ws to 7 gns. 
Golf, 14 miles; 3s. 6d. and 2s.; Yachting, 
fishing, hunting. 


URFORD, OXON. he Lamb Hotel. 

Bed., 12; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 gns. to 

5 gns. W.E., 15s. per day. Golf, Trout 
chine. riding, hunting. 


AMBRIDGE.—Garden House Hotel, nr. 
Pembroke College. Pens., 3} to 6 
W.E., 14s. to 17s. 6d. per day. olf, 

3 miles; boating, tennis. 


og .—New Inn, High Street.— 

Rec. 1, Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
Golf, hunting, shooting, sea 
bathing, boating. 


ONISTON, ENGLISH LAKES.—The 

Waterhead Hotel. Pens., from £5 10s. 
Golf, hunting, ooting, boating, putting 
green, tennis. 


OWNDERRY, CORNWALL.—Sea View, 
Bed, Annexe, 5. Pens., from 3+ 


ns. W.E., from 35s. olf, 3 miles. 
Fishing, bathing, tennis. 


ULVERTON, Som. (border of Dore) 

Lion Hotel. Pens., 4 gns. W.E., 
12s, 6d. per day. Golf, 3 miles; Fishing, 
riding, hunting, tennis. 


UNDEE.—The Royal Beith Hotel is 

the best. H. & in all bedrooms. 

Restaurant. Managed Proprietor. 
Phone: 50695. 


LY, Gate. —The Lamb Hotel. Bed, 
20. 5. Pens.. 5 gns. W. E.., 
£2 15s. o 8s. 6d. Din., 6s, Boating. 


LASGOW, W.2.—Belhaven Hotel, 22 to 

26, Belhaven Terrace. _ 66. Rec. 6. 

Pens., ‘from £3 6s. Lun., Tea., 1s. 6d. 
in., 5s. Tennis near, near. 


ULLANE, East Lothian.—Bisset’s 
Hotel. Bed, 25. Rec., 5. Pens., 4 to 

5 gns. W.E., 14s. to 16s. per day. , a - 
Courts. Golf, Swimming, riding, bowling. 


H AMILTON, lage, Scotland.— 
Royal Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 3. Pens. o. 
from 38 eng. W.E., 2s." Golf i’ mile, 

per day. Tennis, bowls 


AYWARDS SUSSEX.—Birch 

un 


looking ose. wih. H. & C. 
any with private bathrooms. Tennis. 


Hotel, 1, 
S.W.5, Tel’; 2059. Pens., 6d. 
to 3 gns. Tennis. 


ONDON.—Gore Hotel, 189, Queen's 

Gate, S.W.7. Bed., 36; Rec., 2 and 

cocktail bar, Pens., from 34 gns. Tennis. 
Queen’s Club near. 


Andrew _ Street, 2. mins. 
Leicester Sq. Tube. 250 hb. and 
c. water. Room, bath, breakfast, 7s. 6d., 
double, 13s. 6d. 


ORTEHOE, N. Devon. 

Arms Hotel. Bed., 6, Rec Pens., 
£2 0s. W.E., £1 7s. Goll, ‘1 mile: 
Swimming. 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, Northumber- 

land. Central Exchan, Hotel, Grey 
Street. Bed, Rec., 9. ens., £4. W.E., 
36s. Golf, ‘ashing, sea bathing. 


CKHAM, el per Hotel. 


Lun 6d. 1s. “pine és. Galt, 
Effingham, 


ADSTOW, Cornwall.—Commercial 
Good tishing, wood golf, rocks. Tel 
“ Cookson,” Padstow. 


LYMOUTE, Devon.—Central Hotel. Bed, 

.  Pens., 4 gns. to 5 gns. 

Golf, 1 ae. "Tennis, bowls, sea and river 
fishing. 


477 
Bowes MOUTH.—Hotel Woodville, 14, 
Christchurch Road. lst Class. Chet. 


Tennis, beach bungalow, garage 45 cars. 


RIGG, Lincolnshire.— Lord Nelson 
Hotel. Pens. .»_ £3/10/0. Golf, 2 miles 
away, 2/6 per day, 7/6 per week. Fishing. 


RIGHTON.—Glencoe Private Hotel. 112 
Marine Parade. Facing sea. Tele- 
phone 434711. 


—Sixty-six Hotel.— 

33; Rec Pens., from 4} gns. 

W.E. 32/6. courses in vicinity. 
Tennis, bathing, boating, polo, hunting. 


— Cambridge House Hotel. 
Royal York Crescent, Clifton. Every 
comfort. Apply prop. L. V. Palmer. 


HELTENHAM SPA.—Visit The Bays- 

hill Hotel, St. George’s Road. Central 

for Cotswold Tours and all amenities. 
Moderate. Pinkerton. Tel. : 


AWLISH, 8S. Devon.—Sea View Hotel, 
ex. Cuisine, every comfort. Write for 
Tariff. D. Bendall, prop. 


ASTBOURNE. — Devonshire Court 

Hotel, Wilmington Square.—Bed, 15. 

= .. from 3 gns. -E., from 10s. 6d. per 
Golf, Tennis. Winter Garden. 


DINBURGH.—St. Mary’s Hotel, 32, 

Palmerston Place.—Pens., from 4 
gns. Golf, fees from 2s. 6d. Fishing, 
tennis. 


ORTPATRICK, WIGTOWNSHIRE.— 
Portpatrick "Hotel. Bed., 65. Pens., 
from £6. Golf, boating, bathing, tennis. 


OLKESTONE, — House 
Hotel. Est. 34 years. E. light. Central 
heat. No extras. Tel. 3341. 


D, —Star & Garter 
Hotel. England's historic, exquisite, 
romantic, social centre and Rendezvous. 


ALISBURY, Wilts.—Cathedral Hotel 
Up-to-date. H, & C. and radiators in 
bedrooms. Electric lift. Phone: 3899. 


ALOP.—Talbot Cleobury Mor- 
timer. Bed, 7. 1. Pens., 84s. 
Lun., 3s. and 3s. 6d. Golf, Forderminster. 


CARBOROUGH, = Hotel. 

Queen __ Street. Pens., 

£3 12s. 6d. W.E., 21s, Gait, bowls, 
bathing. 


HAFTESBURY, Dorset.—Coombe House 

Hotel.—Pens., 4 to 7 gns. W.E., 42/- 

to 57/-, Golf, Private 9-hole, i/- per day. 
Tennis, putting, billards, hunting. 


IDMOUTH.—Belmont Hotel. Sea Front. 

Bed., 55; Rec., 3. Pens., 64 to 8 gns. 

W.E., inclusive for. 3 days. Cricket, hunting, 
bathing, tennis, golf. 


TRANRAER, Wigtownshire. — Buck's 

Head Hotel, Hanover Street. Bed, 18. 

Pens., £3 10s. W.E., 12/6 per day. Golf, 
tennis, fishing, swimming. 


TROUD, Glos.—Prospect House Hotel, 


pulls ‘Cross, Bed., 12; 1; Pens., 
3 to 3} W.E., 12/6 per day. Garden 
Golf, Ri ins. 


EIGNMOUTH, Devon.—Beach Hotel. 
H.R.A. Promenade. Excellent position. 
Moderate inclusive terms. Write for tariff. 


Bed, 30. Rec., 2. Pens., from 6 gns. 
jan. 3s. 6d. Tea, 1s. 6d. Din., 5s. Sup., 
3s. 6d. Tennis. Fishing, shooting. 


IRGINIA Water, | 

Hotel.—Bed., 18; bar. 

Pens., /i8/6. W.E., gull: 
Wentworth and 5/-. 


\ ALTON-ON-NAZE.—Hotel Porto Bello, 
Walton-on-Naze. English catering, 
comfort and attention. 


ARWICK.—Lord Leycester Hotel. 

Bed, 55. Rec., 5. Pens., from 4} 

W.E., Sat. to Mon. 3388. Golf, 
Leamington.” 1} miles. Tennis, 


IBWORTH.—The Rose and Crown, Kib- 
worth, near Leicester. A.A., R.A.C. 
and B.F.S.8. appointed. 


here Wales.—Grapes 
Stay here for comfort, fishing and 


UNLICENSED 


acin TO. nade 
nh to” all floors. 


Phone 879, 


ERNDOWN, Dorset.—The Links, Wim- 

borne Road. Bed., 11; Rec., 2; Pens., 

ns. to 4 gns. W.E., 10/6 to 12/6 daily. 
Cae 4/- per day; 5/- (Aug., Sept.). 


ALMOUTH, 8. Cornwall. 
Private Hotel. Centre Sea Front, 
facing Falmouth Bay. _ Illustrated Hand- 
book gratis from Res. Props. ‘Phone. 141. 


LASGOW, C.2.—Grand Hotel, Be 
Saucihall Street, Charing Cross. 
110; Pens., 6 gns. W.E., 18/6 per 
Tennis courts adjacent. Golf, 1/- per roun 


OATHLAND, Yorkshire.—Whitfield 
vate Hotel. Bed., 15. Pens., 3 to 4 
gns. Lunch, 2/6 and 3/6; Dinner, 4/-. Golf, 
2 mile. Hunting, fishing. 


ODALMING.—Farncombe Manor Hotel 

Farncombe. _ Pens., 3 gns. olf, 3 

within 2 miles. Fishing, boating, putting 
green, tennis. 


ey Surrey | Hote 
—a Country House Hotel. 
Gas fires in bedrooms. Phone 6596. 


ASTINGS.—Albany Hotel. 
tion on the front. 120 B~. ele- 
phone 761, 762. 


OLMBROOK, Cumberland.—Carleton 

reen Hotel. Pens., 4 gns.; Golf, 

Seascale 18-hole, Fishing, shooting, sea- 
bathing, mountain scenery, Tennis. 


LFRACOMBE.—Candar Hotel. Sea front. 
80 bedrooms. Evers, comfort. 
Very moderate terms. rite for brochure. 


LFRACOMBE, Dilkusa.—Grand Hotel. 
Sea front. Cent. we bed. all with 


& C. Five unges. Dan 
Bin 
LFRACOMBE, N. Devon.—The 
Private Hotel, wis Road. 90; 


Pens., 2 8. 12/- per d If, 


LFRACOMBE.—Imperial Bot. Prome- 
nade. Bed., 90; Rec., 5; 
5 gns. W.E., 25/- to 35/-. Got. 
bowls, hard and grass tennis cou 


NVERNESS.—Huntley Lodge Hotel. Mrs. 
J. Macdonald, proprietress. 


EAMINGTON SPA.—Alkerton Private 

Hotel, Binswood Bed., 

.. 2; Pens., 3 gns. Garden. Golf }' mile 
away. Tennis bowls, croquet. 


Spa.—Spa Hotel, Holly 


alk. ns and pump room, 
H. & C. in bed. E E. 1. Gas fires. Billiards, 
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18 April 1985 


Socialists and the Banks 
(By Our City Editor) 


T is as well that bankers themselves have at last 
abandoned their attempt to maintain an 
independent attitude on the question of 

political interference with the banks, for they are 
in a better position than anyone else to refute the 
Socialist party’s charges and to warn the public 
of the consequences of the proposed Government 
control. Mr. Beaumont Pease, Chairman of 
Lloyds Bank, seized the opportunity of an address 
to the 1912 Club last week to show how the 
Socialists were inclined to modify their policy in 
accordance with what they consider the British 
public is likelyto swallowin the shape of State bank- 
ing control. The idea of a Socialist Government 
taking over the banks lock, stock, and barrel, and 
using their resources for the purpose of national- 
ising industry and controlling industry generally 
would be likely to prove repugnant to the electorate 
here, as it did in Australia and the proposals have 
been so modified as to entail ‘‘ only a gentle hint 
from Whitehall of the general principles which 
ought to influence all bank managers and 
directors.”’ 


We have seen from a Socialist London County 
Council the forms which ‘‘ gentle hints ”’ can take. 
In their case the‘‘gentle hints’’ vary from the aboli- 
tion of cadet corps in the schools to the 
‘* Socialising ’’ of text-books used for the educa- 
tion of the young and the removal of all pictures of 
national heroes which might inspire the Briton of 
the future to emulate the wicked greatness of his 
ancestors. Can one imagine what the financial 
system of the country, proved by the recent period 
of depression to be the soundest in the world, 
would become at the whim and caprice of Socialist 
minds which can evolve such pettifogging destruc- 
tive measures as these? 


Mr. Beaumont Pease also gave some interesting 
figures regarding Lloyds Bank to show how false 
are the Socialist charges that the banks consider 
only their shareholders. He pointed out that at 
the close of last year the capital of Lloyds Bank 
represented only 4.24 per cent. of the total funds 
deposited with the bank. It is these deposits, the 
savings of the people themselves, which have to be 
guarded against the raids of the Socialists and the 
only way to guard these savings is to impress upon 
the minds of the electorate, however swollen and 
irresponsible that body may have become, what 
will happen to its money if the Socialists come into 
full power. 


1.C.I. Report 

The full report of Imperial Chemical Industries 
confirms the good impression made up the profit 
statement. The combine made profits of 
£7,965,038 last year against £7,663,945 in 1933 and 
once more the Central Obsolescence fund receives 
a transfer of £1,000,000 with a similar transfer to 
general reserve, the balance allowing the dividend 
to be increased from 7} to 8 per cent. with 2 per 
cent. on the deferred shares, against 1 per cent. for 
1933, while the carry forward is increased by some 
£42,000 to £608,451. The profit has been obtained 
solely on the year’s working and includes no wind- 
falls in the shape of investment profits, so that the 
results are extremely satisfactory. As usual, the 
report contains an exhaustive survey of the trading 
position and while a further improvement in Home 
trade is mentioned, this was not so marked as in 
the previous year. Exports of dyestuffs, however, 
were substantially better and exports of explosives 
showed a moderate increase. In the balance-sheet 
the chief changes are in the cash position, cash and 
Government securities having declined in volume 
owing to repayment of some of the subsidiaries’ 
debenture issues and also to the financing of the 
new Billingham coal-oil plant, the first unit having 
been successfully started up. 

An important capital plan is now proposed, the 
deferred shareholders being offered one £1 ordinary 
share for each four 10s. deferred shares held. This 
will have the effect of raising the rate of dividend 
on what is, at present, the deferred capital, but it 
places the whole of the equity in the ordinary share- 
holders’ hands. The directors frankly explain that 
it will involve a higher total distribution than the 
present capitalisation, though this excess would dis- 
appear once the dividend rate exceeds 9} per cent. 
The plan does not look immediately attractive to 
the ordinary shareholders, but an important con- 
cern such as I.C.1I. must build its capital structure 
for the future and, viewed in this light, the pro- 
posals are undoubtedly sound. The shares are 
also to be converted into stock, which should save 
much needless labour. 


“Bucket Shops” Again 


Once again ‘‘ bucket shops ”’ are actively engaged in 
persuading the innocent investor to part with his money 
on securities which, to say the least, are of doubtful 
value—if of any value at all. The psual practice nowa- 
days is for the “‘ bucket shop ”’ or outside broker to 
publish what purports to be a financial paper with 
‘‘investment advice’? to readers. Sometimes the 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 
LONDON: 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Total Assets £48,845,000 


Total Income exceeds £10,343,000 
EDINBURGH: 64, Princes Street 
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abortive advice is given by a straightforward circular. 
In any case, the would-be client will do well to remember 
that members of the Stock Exchange are not allowed to 
advertise and that they are the only channel through 
which business can be done, so that the client is sure of 
the bona fides of his broker. If the client goes to his 
bank, the business will always be put through a recog- 
nised stockbroker and, if the bank’s advice is not always 
quite up-to-date in outlying districts, at least it will be 
honest. It is not safe to deal with an “ outside ” broker. 


Army & Navy Stores 

The progressive policy adopted by the Board. of the 
Army and Navy Stores has resulted in increased gross 
and net profits for the past year, the figures being 
£627,886 and £129,853 respectively, compared with 
£611,087 and £121,535 .in 1933. The usual 12% per cent. 
dividend costs £102,500 and £19,772 is placed to pensions, 
etc., the amount carried forward being increased to 
£120,966, against £113,385 brought in. The balance sheet 
shows an exceptionally strong position, cash having 
increased from £95,133 to £117,809, while there are 
Government and other securities of market value 
£785,421, compared with £669,466 a year previously. The 
Chairman’s review of retail trading conditions at the 
forthcoming meeting is awaited with interest. 


COMPANY MEETING 
APOLLINARIS & PRESTA, LIMITED 


Business Checked by Politics and Exchanges 


The thirty-eighth Annual General Meeting of Apollin- 
aris & Presta, Limited was held recently at the Holborn 
Restaurant, the chairman of the Company, Mr. Alfred R. 
Holland, presiding. 

In presenting the Directors’ Report and Accounts for 
the year ended 31st December 1934, the Chairman pointed 
out that owing to the high German Exchange, the prime 
cost of Apollinaris, had risen by some 40 per cent. In 
addition to this handicap, they had also to face the 
clearing arrangements which Germany had made with 
about thirty countries. 

All monies due to the Company from Germany were 
blocked over there, and consequently the Accounts had 
an unduly adverse appearance : otherwise the profits for 
the year would have shown a substantial increase. 

The sales of Apollinaris in England had been very 
good, while in the U.S.A. the results showed a gratifying 
improvement. 

The Board could not forecast when the position would 
be eased but the Company could not go on indefinitely 
paying to the Debenture and Deferred Interest Certificate 

olders more money than had been earned. 


Sound Financial Position 


The business was still worked at a trading profit and 
their financial position was sound: the accounts showed 
over £28,000 in cash, as well as £20,000 in War Loan. 
Their troubles were political, not commercial, and no 
foresight could have avoided them. 


Presta Progresses 

In seconding the adoption of the Report and Accounts, 
Mr. F. J. Schilling, Vice-Chairman and Managing 
Director, referred to the increasing importance of 
Presta Aerated Waters and Fruit Squashes, and men- 
tioned that a third factory at Edenbridge in Kent had 
just been put into operation in addition to the existing 
factories at Colindale and Elland. The Directors sug- 
gested that the Sales Manager, Mr. A. R. Arrowsmith, 
whose work in building up the Presta business had been 
invaluable, be invited to take a seat on the Board. 

Lord Lurgan made a brief complimentary reference to 
the work of Mr. Arrowsmith in establishing the Presta 
business. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted unanimously 
and the proceedings terminated with votes of thanks to 
the Chairman and to the Staff. 


BROADCASTING 


UNDERPAID ACTORS 
By Alan Howland 


i SUPPOSE every listener wonders from time 
to time where his licence money goes. He 
sees that the B.B.C. has a yearly income of as 
many millions as he has hundreds and he 
imagines, not unnaturally, that a great deal could 
be done with such colossal sums. He is not to be 
blamed for thinking that as the virtual donor of 
the feast he should receive some consideration. 
He is not particularly thrilled to learn that the 
members of the governing body receive salaries 
ranging from £3,000 a year down to £700, it 
merely makes him wonder how long he must pay 
his annual licence in order to keep one of these 
amiable cyphers off the dole. He does not really 
worry very much whether the carpet in the Pro- 
gramme Director’s office is specially designed and 
hand-woven, except in so far as it is bought out 
of his money. On the other hand, he has a perfect 
right to ask whether there might not be a more 
equitable adjustment between the money spent on 
unproductive things and the money spent on the 
programmes which he has paid to hear. 


Five Guineas a Week 

I have already tried to expose the disgraceful 
manner in which the B.B.C. treats its dramatic 
authors. I have pointed out that an author must 
sell his creative work in perpetuity for consider- 
ably less than a junior B.B.C. official will earn in 
a week. There is just as bad to follow. 

The actors who are sufficiently misguided to 
work for the B.B.C. are grossly ill-used. They 
are frequently, if not invariably, compelled to 
attend eight or nine three-hour rehearsals for a 


‘ play which occupies one hour’s broadcasting 


space. For this, if they are lucky, they may earn 
as much as five guineas—many receive less. In 
other words there are dozens of reputable actors 
and actresses who spend an entire week at Broad- 
casting House for the wage of a crossing-sweeper. 
They dare not refuse the job less they find them- 
selves barred from the Golden Gates. 

Once again the result is inevitable. The B.B.C. 
cannot command the services of the best English 
‘actors because it will not pay them reasonable 
fees; at the same time it cannot develop a school 
of purely microphone artists because no actor can 
possibly afford to work for the B.B.C. alone, and 
since the B.B.C. demands so much rehearsal for 
so little result he prefers to do an occasional day’s 
crowd work at Elstree or elsewhere and leave it 
at that. Which is why the B.B.C. dramatic pro- 
grammes are so outstandingly good. 


Direct subscribers who are changing their 

addresses are asked to give the earliest 

possible notification to the ‘ Saturday 

Review,” 18-20, York Buildings, Adelphi, 
W.C.2. 
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THEATRE 


THREE BRILLIANT ARTISTS 


“The Old Ladies” New Theatre 


By Rodney Ackland. 


HERE is no doubt that Mr. Ackland has 
adapted Hugh Walpole’s novel extremely 
well; so well, in fact, that one forgot that 

it was not originally conceived as a stage-play. 
Mr. Ackland, with the help of the producer, Mr. 
John Gielgud, and those three brilliant artists, Miss 
Mary Jerrold, Miss Jean Cadell and Miss Edith 
Evans, made it possible for even the hardened 
play-goer to imagine how it feels when first one’s 
toes and then one’s heels and then, by gradual 
degrees, one’s calves and ankles, shins and knees 
are slowly eaten bit by bit. 


Miss Evans stalked her way through the play 
remorselessly. She made it abundantly clear that 
her covetousness would not boggle at murder, 
albeit murder of a most refined and ingenious type ; 
a fine performance by a fine actress. Miss Jean 
Cadell as the possessor of the trinket which caused 
all the trouble presented a perfect picture of the 
fluttering cardiac spinster direct from the Cathedral 
Close. Miss Mary Jerrold was sanity itself. Ina 
part which in the hands of a less experienced 
artist might have been sickly and sentimental, she 
showed that charm and sincerity are worth all the 
theatrical tricks in the world. 


The settings by Motley were excellent and the 
formidable combination of the author, the producer 
and the artists should ensure a long run for this 
very interesting play. 


‘The Alchemist ” 
By Ben Jonson 


I am extremely glad that Mr. Ronald Adam 
brought his Embassy Theatre production of the 
Immortal comedy to the West End. It was a 
noble gesture, whether it succeeded or not. The 
Poet Laureate described this play as being in his 
opinion perfect in construction. With the greatest 
deference I range myself on the side of Mr. Mase- 
field. There is not a false entrance nor an artificial 
exit in all the play; all is straight-forward with no 
fudging. 


Princes Theatre 


I am sure the author would have liked to see 
this production. He would have enjoyed the 
smooth civility of Mr. Hugh Miller, the robust- 
iousness of Mr. Austin Trevor, the flamboyance 
of Miss Iris Hoey, the sumptuousness of Mr. Bruce 
Winston and the simpering fatuity of Mr. John 
Deverell. Mr. Brember Wills, too, as an almost 
gymnastic puritan would, I am sure, have caught 
his roguish eye. 


Miss Olga Katzin’s production was swift and 
sure. It achieved the unusual feat of presenting 
what is frankly a farce without making it too out- 
rageously farcical. A most enjoyable evening at 
the conclusion of which one could not but say, 
O Rare Ben Jonson,”’ 


If you are off Your Game 
Here’s a Remedy 


Six Golfing Shots 


Six Famous Players 


Edited by 
Bernard Darwin 
CONTENTS 
Introduction - ‘ - by Bernard Darwin 


The Drive - by Abe Mitchell 


Through the Green—The Brassie and the 


Spoon - ie = - by George Duncan 
Iron and Mashie Play - by J. H. Taylor 
The Pitch-and-Run - by James M. Barnes 
In Bunkers and Hazards’ - by James Braid 
by Arnaud Massy 
An Aporecistion j 

for when I am off my game, 


ays go back to 
A Prominent Golf Club Secretary. 


Copies of the above Publication will be sent gratis and 
post free on application to S.R.— 


The “Sportex” Cloth 
14, Warwick Street, London, W.1 


St. Peter’s Kitchens. 


This is a photograph taken in the kitchens. Every 
night three hundred or more, young boys, men 
and women come here in search of food and 
warmth and any other help that we can give. 
Since January we have served approximately 
20,000 meals. We are open every night at 9.30 
—wet or fine. Can you help us to carry on? 


All Cheques, etc., 
A. SCOTT-DORRIEN, 
23, Peter Street, Soho. 
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